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A CHANCE FOR HIMSELF. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE “COURT” AND THE “VERDICT.” 






WHEN at length the squire stood upon the 
legs he had been drawn out by, and found 
himself in‘ the presence of the Huswick 
boys, the recognition and pleasure were 
mutual. 

“You scoundrels!” he began, brushing 
the dirt from his clothes and hair. 

“What are we scoundrels fer?” said 
Hank, the tall one, with a comical grin on his 
thin, sinewy features. “Fer snakin’ ye out of 
the log?” 

“If ye ain’t satisfied, we can pack ye in agin,” 
suggested Dock; but Peternot did not seem to 
take that view of the matter. 

“How come ye in there, anyhow?” said Tug. 
= Was he murderin’ on ye?” 

“Yes! Where is the villain?- He’s got my 
money!” And away limped the old man in pur- 
suit of the youthful robber and assassin. 

PROP “Them melons!” whispered Tug. 

“Can’t help it now,” muttered Dock. “Hank, I wish you’d left the old 
fox in his hole!” 

Guided by the sound of voices, and the sight of a head or two between 
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the standing trunks, Peternot marched straight to the log behind which 
Jack was busy picking up his half-dollars. There were Cub and Hod 
watching him, while Lion watched them; there also were the stolen melons, 
—an interesting sight to the angry squire. 

“Hullo, boys!” said Hank, leaning over the log, with one foot upon it, 
“ where did them melons come from ?” 

“Do’no’,” replied Cub. “They was here when we come, — wa’ n’t they, 
Hod?” 

“Them melons come from my garden, and they come by your hands!” 
exclaimed Peternot. “I know it! and I’ll have ye up for trespassin’, the 
hull coboodle of ye ! ” 

“Look here, squire!” said Hank, “seems to me you’re a little mite 
hasty. You ought to know your friends better’n all that. Where’d you 
be now, if ’t wa’ n’t forus? In that’ere hole. And where ’ll ye be agin in 
less ’n no time, if ye ain’t plaguy careful? In that ’ere hole!” 

“ He says you was murderin’ on him, Jack,” observed Tug. 

“That’s a likely story!” cried the excited Jack, who by this time had 
got his half-dollars all back into the basket again. “Could I put him into 
the log? He was zm the log, — he was robbing me, so I fastened him in 
and got away,—or I should have got away, if I had n’t stumbled over 
you fellows. Now just help me home with this money, and I ’ll pay you 
well.” 

“Help him at your peril!” said Peternot. Then, seeing the importance 
of securing such powerful allies, he added, “ Maybe I was hasty, boys. 
Help me home with my money, and I ’ll say nothin’ about the melons.” 

“ That’s fair, if it’s your money,” said Hank. “Seems to be a dispute 
about it. Guess we ’ll try the case. Come, now, —you fust, squire, — give 
in yer evidence whilst the court refreshes himself with a melon or two.” 

So saying, Hank coolly reached over and stuck his knife into a water- 
melon, which he proceeded to eat, sitting on the log. “ Take holt, boys,” 
he said, “this is lickin’ good, — wonder whose patch it come from! Yours, 
did ye say, squire? Guess I shall have to pay ye a visit some time. No, 
no, Jack! set down that basket! ye can’t leave the court with the damages 
*fore the case is decided. Wal, seein’ the old man hain’t found his tongue 
yit, we ’ll hear your testimony.” 

Peternot was, in fact, so choked with wrath at the sight of the five Hus- 
wick boys — for all the others had duly followed Hank’s example — sitting 
comfortably on the log, regaling themselves with his melons, that he could 
not have spoken without doing his cause great injury ; and thus it happened 
that Jack was first heard. 

“ Now put your hand on this watermelon an’ swear ’t you ’II tell the truth, 
the hull truth, and nothin’ but the truth,” said Hank, who had more than 
once seen the inside of a court-room — perhaps unwillingly ; and he handed 
Jack a slice of melon, which the poor fellow took with a grin and ate. 
“ Now answer me; an’ don’t ye try to tell too much; for though they alluz 
make a chap swear to tell the Aw// truth, they never let him, but shet his 
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mouth dumb quick if he goes to let out more ’n they ask fer. Now.” (Hank 
took a bite of melon.) ‘“ What’s yer name?” 

“ Jack Hazard.” 

“Ockepation ?” 

“1 work for Mr. Chatford.” 

“ What did ye do ’fore that?” (Another bite.) 

“T drove on the canal, for Captain Berrick.” 

“ How did ye happen to leave him ?” 

“ He flung me into the canal twice in one day, which I thought was once 
too often, and I run away from him.” 

“Poor boy?” (Hank dug into his melon again.) 

“Yes; I never had anything, —I never had even a chance for myself 
till now.” 

“Take another slice,” said Hank. ‘Now you’ve got a chance for your- 
self ?” 

“T thought I had, — but this old man here comes down on me, and claims 
the money which I found in that hollow log.” And Jack, with the indul- 
gence of the august court, — holding his second slice of melon in his hand, 
— poured forth his story. 

“ Now what have you got to say to all that?” said Hank, turning to the 
squire. “Have a bite? ye better,” holding out a piece of melon on the 
blade of his jack-knife. 

Peternot declined to regale himself, and made answer: “I say what I’ve 
said to him, — the money (if ’t is money, though in all probability it’s bogus) 
was found on my premises, it has not been taken from my premises, and 
I forbid his takin’ it. But I’ve offered him a liberal reward for findin’ on ’t, 
and I offer it again.” 

“ Squire,” said Hank, “ you ’re a fair man, an’ I must say your melons are 
excellent. What do ye think, boys ?” 

Now the boys were unanimously of the opinion (with the exception of 
Hod) that the coin was spurious, and consequently good for nothing but 
to help them make their peace with Peternot. Jack saw them winking at 
each other, and knew their thoughts. 

“You sha’ n’t take it away from me!” he cried, throwing himself upon 
the basket. “Ill die first! and you’ll have to kill my dog! O, I wish 
Mr. Chatford was here ! ” 

“That ’s the most sensible idee yit,” said Dock. “ Boys, we don’t want 
to mix up with this business, only to see fair play. Better let the deacon 
settle it. He’s hum from meetin’ by this time. Go fer him, Bub; I'll take 
care of your basket.” 

“Will you? Won’t you let him have it? nor take it yourselves ?” 

“What should we take it fer? We’ve no claim. on’t, anyhow,” said 
Hank, who might, however, have thought and acted differently if he had 
believed the coin genuine. “Put, now! If I’m alive, the basket shall stay 
till you come back.” 


“ Besides, you can leave your dog,” said Cub. “He'll watch your inter- 
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est, while the squire ’ll watch his’n. Be quick, for we can’t stay much 
longer ’n it’ll take to finish our melons.” 

Notwithstanding his anxious doubts, Jack was persuaded that the best 
thing he could do was to run in all haste for the deacon, leaving Lion, 
Peternot, and the Huswick boys to watch each other and take care of the 
treasure in his absence. 

“We'll keep our word about the basket,” said Hank, with a droll look, 
as Jack disappeared over the fence; “but about the stuff that’s in ’t, this 
is the judgment of the court,— we allow ’t the squire’s claim is just, an’ 
give him the money, pervided he’ll say nothin’ ’bout the melons, but pay 
us a dollar apiece for helpin’ him carry it hum.” 

“ But we’ve engaged ’t the basket shall stay till he comes back,” Cub 
objected. 

“ An’ whatever else we do, we’re fellers that keeps our word,” added 
Dock, over his melon. 

“Then how’s the coin to go?” demanded the exasperated squire, think- 
ing the boys meant to dally with him until Mr. Chatford’s arrival. 

** You don’ know nothin’ ’bout war, — you never see a one-hoss wagon !” 
said Dock, contemptuously. ‘ Hod, off with yer breeches !” 

Hod naturally objected, on strong personal grounds, to this part of the 
arrangement. He started to run, but Tug headed him off, and Cub seized 
him ; when, finding that, with or without his consent, he was destined to 
part with the required garment for a season, the lamb of the flock yielded, 
and kicked off that portion of his fleece. 

Cub took the trousers, and quickly turned the legs into a pair of bags 
by tying cords about the ankles. “ Now bring on yer grist,” said he; “1’ll 
hold the sack open!” 

“Plague on the dog!” said Tug. ‘“ He won’t le’ me tech it.” 

“JT can coax him. Here, poor fellow!” said Cub, patting him. 

Lion did not greatly resent the patting, but the moment Cub’s hand 
reached for the basket, a deep growl warned him off. 

“ Kill the brute!” cried Peternot. “We can’t be bothered this way.” 

“That’s easy enough, if you ’ll pay damages,” said Dock. 

“That I’ll do, —a miser’ble cur that stan’s in the way o’ my takin’ my 
Own, on my own premises ! ” 

“ Kill him it is, then,” said Dock, looking for a club, and finding two. 
“Hank, you take this. Cub, you take your dirk-knife. Squire, lend Tug 
your cane, or use it yourself.” 

“ Now see here!” objected Hank. “This looks to me kind o’ mean, — 
half a dozen on us agin’ one dog! Hanged if I don’t like the looks o’ the 
pup, an’ I won’t have him killed.” 

' “ What’ll ye do, then?” 

“Til show ye.” 


Lion was standing near the log, on the other side of which Hank placed 
himself. 


“ Now pretend you ’re goin’ to grab the basket ! ” 
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CHAPTER XII. 
HOW HOD’S TROUSERS WENT TO THE SQUIRE’S HOUSE. 


HANK leaned over the log, — his lank frame and astonishing length of 
limb favoring the execution of his stratagem, — and seized Lion by one of 
his hind legs while his attention was diverted by a feigned attack upon the 
treasure. Finding himself caught, the dog wheeled furiously; but on the 
instant Hank, swinging his hind-quarters upon the log, drew them between 
two prongs of an upright limb, forked near the trunk, where it was easy to 
hold him, with his head hanging. 

“ Now who’s got a good stout string ?” 

“ Here ’s a whiplash in Hod’s breeches pocket ! ” 

Tug leaped the log with it, and assisted in lashing Lion’s hind legs to 
the limb, below the fork in which he was suspended by his thighs. The 
poor fellow’s struggling and yelping were of no avail: there he was, hung. 

Meanwhile Cub held his pair of bags open, and the coin was emptied 
into them. The squire stooped with many a groan to pick up the scattered 
pieces that rolled on the ground. Then the well-freighted trousers were 
set astride Hank’s lofty neck; at which he began to prance and kick up, in 
playful imitation of a colt—or should we say a giraffe? — with a strange 
rider. 

“ Now ye need n’t but one of ye go with me,” said Peternot; “or at the 
most two.” 

“Two can’t carry all that silver,” said Cub. “We must all help. And 
edge along towards Aunt Patsy’s wood-lot, if ye don’t want to meet Jack 
and the deacon. Comin’, Hod?” 

“T can’t without my breeches!” replied the discontented youth. 

In no very pleasant mood he saw his trousers ride off on Hank’s shoul- 
ders, — still visible above the undergrowth after the squire and the rest 
of his odd escort had disappeared from view. So great indeed. was Hod’s 
chagrin at being left behind in this way, that he found it necessary at once 
to set himself about some sort of mischief. First he broke open the best 
of the remaining melons, and ate as much as he could of them. Then he 
gathered up all the rinds and fragments and placed them in the basket, 
together with bits of rotten wood, covering the whole with the frock which 
Jack had left spread over the coin. 

“ Now when he comes he’ll think his money is there, till he looks, then 
won’t he be mad!” With which happy thought Hod ran and hid in some 
bushes, where he could watch the fun. 

Meanwhile Hod’s trousers, with their legs full of coin, were shifted from 
shoulder to shoulder of his big brothers, as the strange procession emerged 
from the woods and moved across Peternot’s pasture, the squire lamely 
bringing up the rear. Arrived at his house, he brought out a meal-sack, 
and the coin was emptied into it. He then took two of the half-dollars 
and offered them to Hank. 
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““What’s that fer?” said the tall youth, stooping to look at the money 
as if it had been some curious insect. 

“T owe ye a dollar,” said Peternot. 

“So ye du,” replied Hank, “but I prefer to take my pay in money as is 
money, if it’s the same thing to you.” 

“You yourself said you believed this was bogus,” added Dock; “ an’ I 
don’t s’pose you want‘to be hauled up for passin’ it.” 

Peternot felt the force of the remark, and with a long face took from his 
pocket-book a bank-note, which he handed to Hank. 

“The same to me, if you please,” said Dock. “I said a dollar apiece.” 

The squire protested against such extortion, but finally, reminded that he 
had said two of the boys might come with him, he paid Dock also. Then 
Cub and Tug held out expectant hands ; whereat he flew into a passion. 

“TI don’t even know ’t the coin is good; and d’ ye think I’m goin’ to 
submit to any such swindle? Clear out, you melon-thieves !” 

“ All right !” said Cub, coolly, with his hand on the meal-sack ; “but if I 
don’t take my dollar with me, I take ¢hés right back where we found it, and 
give it to the boy.” 

The firm position thus taken by Cub being approved by his brothers, 


especially by Tug, the poor old squire saw no way but to yield, and Cub 
and Tug were paid. 


“ Now a dollar for Hod,” said Hank. 

“For Hod!” roared out the squire, like a man tortured beyond endur- 
ance. “Hod didn’t come!” 

“ But his breeches did. A dollar for his breeches, — if that will suit you 
any better. And quick!” said Hank, “or the coin goes into ’em agin, an’ 
back to the basket.” 

“T hain’t got another dollar!” said Peternot, trembling with wrath and 
vexation. 

“You ’ve a V there ; we can change it,” suggested Cub. 

“Take it, and may the rum ye buy with it pizen ye, you pack o’ thieves 
and robbers ! ” 

“That sounds well from you, that have jest robbed a poor boy of what 
you more ’n half believe is good money, but which we’re dumb sure is 
bogus, or else we never ’d have helped ye off with it. Thieves and robbers, 
hey? Hear him, boys!” 

Hank laughed derisively, and all went off chuckling gleefully over their 
Sunday afternoon’s job, while the squire, entering his house, slammed and 
bolted the door behind them. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
HOW JACK RESCUED LION, BUT MISSED THE TREASURE. 


Tue deacon’s folks had not got home from meeting when Jack reached 
the house ; but he saw them coming, — Mr. Chatford, Mr. and Mrs. Pipkin, 
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and Phin, in the old one-horse wagon. He met them at the gate, and hur- 
riedly told his story as they were driving on to the house. 

“ Boy, you ’re crazy!” said the incredulous deacon. 

“No, I ain’t! Do come quick! They won’t wait long, and then Peter- 
not will take the money ! ” 

“ Well, well, —I suppose I’ll go, — pretty work for Sunday, I should 
say!” 

“It was wrong, — I ought to have told you all about it before,” said Jack, 
“but I thought I was doing the best thing ; I did n’t want anybody to know 
whose land I found the money on, so Ae could n’t claim it.” 

“Hurrah! Ill go too!” cried Phin. “ You take care of the old mare, 
Phi!” 

“If it’s the Huswick boys, I. guess I better go and see fair play,” re- 
marked Mr. Pipkin; and he followed with the deacon, while Phin ran 
ahead with Jack. 

The two boys reached the pasture; and now Jack, outstripping his com- 
panion, darted forward to a certain low length of fence, leaped upon it, and 
peered with a wild and anxious gaze into the woods. 

“They’re gone! they’re gone!” he shrieked despairingly ; and, tum- 
bling over the rails, he ran through the bushes to the log. 

They were gone indeed ; but there was his basket, just where he had left 
it, covered with his frock. He flew to it, and stripped off the covering ; and 
there Phin, as he came up, found him staring in utter consternation and 
dismay at a peck of melon rinds and rotten wood. 

“Ts that yer money?” said Phin. “I don’t believe there was any; you 
’ve been fooling us!” 

Jack threw out the rubbish, with the frantic thought that the coin must 
still be there. 

“They ’ve robbed me!” he sobbed out, when the bottom of the bas- 
ket was reached and showed nothing but rinds and fragments of rotten 
wood. 

A whining sound came to his ear ; and just then Phin said, “ O, just look ! 
what’s the matter with your dog?” Jack looked, and there, half hidden 
by the bushes, was Lion hanging by the hips from the forked limb of the 
log. He sprang to rescue him. The whiplash was tied in a tight knot, 
and out came the boy’s knife to cut it. 

This part of the fun Hod Huswick, in his ambush, had not anticipated, 
and did not relish. 

“Here! that’s my whiplash! don’t ye cut it!” he cried; and from the 
bushes leaped the bare legs with their flapping linen, to the no little aston- 
ishment of Phineas Chatford. 

“Tl cut it, and you too!” The whiplash was severed, and Jack, knife 
in hand, turned upon Hod. “ What have you done with my money?” 

“ Hain’t done nothin’ with ’t, — I hain’t teched it.” ; 

“ Who has?” 

“ They took it, and stole my breeches to carry it off in, ’cause they said 
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they’d promised you not to take the basket. They stole my whiplash, too, 
fer to tie the dog with; I could n’t help myself; an’ now you ’ve cut it!” 

“ Where ’ve they gone ?” 

“To Peternot’s ; he hired ’em to help him carry the money home.” 

Then Jack saw how completely he had been outwitted and betrayed. He 
did not rave at his ill luck; but to Mr. Chatford, who now approached with 
Mr. Pipkin, he told what had happened, and in a tone of unnatural calmness 
appealed to him for redress. “For if you can’t do anything for me,” he 

‘said, turning his pale looks and tearless eyes at the empty basket, “I shall 
get my pay out of the old squire some way, if I live! Tell him he ’d better 
look out!” 

“There, there!” said the deacon, soothingly. ‘Don’t make any foolish 
threats. I think it’s most unwarranted conduct on Peternot’s part, and 
I'll see him about it.” 

“ Go over there right now ! why can’t ye?” 

“ My boy, remember it’s Sunday.” 

“ He didn’t remember it was Sunday when he got my money away!” 
said Jack. 

“Very true,” said the deacon. “ But nothing will be gained by going to 
him now. To-morrow I ’ll see about it.” 

“ To-morrow !” echoed Jack, with a fierce laugh. 
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“ Burn his house down, I would!” whispered Phin, who, notwithstanding 
his profession of sympathy, felt, I regret to say, a secret gratification at 
Jack’s loss. 

“ Where was ’t ye found the money, Jack?” Mr. Pipkin inquired. 

Jack led the way, and all went to look at the hollow log. While they 
were standing about it Hod’s brothers returned. Hod ran for his trousers, 
but Cub, who was about to fling them at him, changed his mind and tossed 
them into a tree, where they lodged. 

“That’s fer spilin’ the melons,” said he, regarding the heap on the 
ground. 

Hod caught up a club to throw at his amiable brother, but wisely changed 
his mind, and sent the missile up into the tree, in the hope of bringing 
down his breeches. As they did not come at the first fire, he sent club 
after’ club up after them, sputtering all the while with indignation ; while 
his brothers walked loungingly on to the hollow log. 

Jack glared at them with deep and sullen hate, without deigning to speak ; 
but the good deacon said, “ Seems to me, fellows, you’ve played off a des- 
picable trick on this poor boy here! You ought to have protected him in 
his rights ; but instead of that you ’ve helped rob him.” 

“ Not much of a robbery, I guess, deacon,” replied Dock, good-naturedly. 
“?T was nothin’ but a lot o’ bogus coin, no use to him nor to anybody.” 

“Youre mistaken,” replied the ingenuous Chatford, letting out a secret 
which Jack had thought it wise to keep. “The coin was genuine ; at least 
I’ve good reason to think so.” And he told why. 

The Huswick boys looked at each other. “If that’s the case, we 
did n’t git so much the start of the squire as we thought we did!” muttered 
Dock. “On the contrary, he’s got the start of us! What do ye say, 
Hank ?” 

“It’s too late now to say anything about it; but hanged if I would n’t 
a’ swore the silver was no silver! I thought ’t was nothin’ but the old 
man’s avariciousness made him think it might be good. We let him off 
too easy!” And Hank appeared more than half minded to go back and 
make better terms with the squire. 

“ They hung Lion up by the heels !” said Phin, getting behind his father, 
for he had a chronic dread of the Huswick tribe. 

“Id tie you up by the heels too,” said Cub, with a peculiar smile, “if 
*t wa’ n’t Sunday !” 

Whereupon Mr. Pipkin, who had been on the point of expressing an 
opinion, concluded to remain silent; the ruffians might forget what day it 
was ! 

“Well, come, boys; I don’t see that we can do anything,” said the 
deacon. “We may as well go home.” 

They walked back past the tree which Hod, in his imperfect attire, was 
still clubbing for the obstinate trousers, getting mad at them finally, and 
pelting them as if ¢hey were to blame for sitting there so quietly on the limb, 
in spite of him. Mr. Pipkin, out of respect to Jack’s grief, took up the 
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basket and frock and carried them; while Jack lingered behind with Lion, 
pondering dark thoughts. 

“Come, boy! you’d better go home,” said Mr. Chatford, coaxingly. 
“Don’t be down-hearted. It'll turn out right or be made up to you some- 
how, if you meet it in the right spirit, I ’m confident.” 

“Ill be there pretty soon, —I can’t go just yet,” replied Jack, dissatis- 
fied with everybody and everything ; and he wandered off by himself in the 
woods, brooding upon his wrongs. 

Ff. T. Trowbridge. 


KTEGORVOD > 


WHAT THE CHOIR SANG ABOUT THE NEW BONNET. 










A FOOLISH little maiden bought a foolish little bonnet, 

With a ribbon, and a feather, and a bit of lace upon it. 
And that the other maidens of the little town might know it, 
She thought she ’d go to meeting the next Sunday, just to show it. 





But though the little bonnet was scarce larger than a dime, 
The getting of it settled proved to be a work of time; 
So when ’t was fairly tied, all the bells had stopped their ringing, 
And when she came to meeting, sure enough, the folks were singing. 
















So this foolish little maiden stood and waited at the door; 
And she shook her ruffles out behind, and smoothed them down before. 
“ Hallelujah ! hallelujah!” sang the choir above her head, — 


“ Hardly knew you! hardly knew you!” were the words she thought they 
said. 






This made the little maiden feel so very, very cross, 
That she gave her little mouth a twist, her little head a toss; 

For she thought the very hymn they sang was all about her bonnet, 
With the ribbon, and the feather, and the bit of lace upon it. 


And she would not wait to listen to the sermon or the prayer, 
But pattered down the silent street and hurried up the stair, 
Till she ’d reached her little bureau, and in a bandbox on it 
Had hidden, safe from critic’s eye, her foolish little bonnet. 


Which proves, my little maidens, that each of you will find 
In every Sabbath service but an echo of your mind; 

And that the little head that’s filled with silly little airs 
Will never get a blessing from sermons or from prayers. 


Harriette Hammond. 






Tommy the Pedler. 


TOMMY THE PEDLER. 


a was after Tommy’s bedtime. Why, the sun was sound asleep, tucked 
snugly in by acloud. And all the baby birds in Christendom had been 
cuddled under their mothers, dreaming their sweet little dreams, for ever so 
many minutes. But what cared Tommy, sitting down on the cold, crystal 
drops of dew, among the dandelions, with his pack on his back and Leta 
in his arms ? 

Tommy was neither a great sun nor a wee bird, to be put to bed at a 
certain time every night. Nor was he the child Tommy, who only yesterday 
got sleepy of his own accord when the sun and the birds did. Yesterday 
he was mamma’s pet, Uncle Bob’s general, Aunt Lou’s blossom, Baby’s 
“ Ommy ” ; and he had kissed them all around at seven o’clock and trotted 
up stairs, nodding his sleepy curls over his sleepy eyes. But to-night it 
was different. He was Tommy the pedler at seven o’clock to-night. 

In the morning he had tied a swing on the clothes-line, and been scolded 
for that. Then he had played mumbledepeg on the kitchen table, and cross 
Cynthia had taken his two-bladed knife away because it made little digs in 
the board. And she scolded again when he sailed a paper boat in her dish- 
water. Cynthia was fearfully cross. Uncle Bob, Aunt Lou, and the Baby 
had gone off for the day; mamma was locked up writing; and everything 
together made Tommy so desperate that he whispered to Leta, “I’ve a 

. great big mind to pack my trunk, Leta, and go right away. Would you?” 

Leta could not speak, for she had no tongue. They might have put one 
back of her pretty false teeth, but she had no brain to make up advice 
with. She was only a doll. However, it was all the same to Tommy. 
Leta’s silence was never anything but assent to him. Leta always smiled, 
and her smile said “ Yes ” to every one of Tommy’s questions. 

So when Tommy asked her if he had better run away, Leta smiled “ Yes, 
Tommy.” i 

“ But would n’t you like to go too, Leta?” 

“Yes, Tommy,” smiled Leta. 

Tommy and Leta were hanging over the gate while they talked, and no 
one disturbed them for a long while. But at length there came a man, an 
old man, with a pack on his back, trudging slowly, slowly up the street. 
Tommy fidgeted a little, coughed a little, and kicked the pickets on the 
gate very much. And all the while the old man with the pack on his back 
came nearer and nearer. 

“Leta,” said Tommy, “it’s a man that’s coming, and he might fink I 
was a girl if he saw you. So I'll just tuck you under my blouse. There, 
that way. But your curls show. There, this way. Now your toes stick 
out. I'll hide you in the rose-bush! Now if the old man sees you he ’ll 
fink you belong to Baby.” 

“Yes, Tommy,” smiled Leta through the rose-branches. 
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On the old man trudged, and by and by, when he reached the corner, he 
spied Tommy perched on the pickets. 

“ Good morning, Captain,” said the old man. 

“Good morning what?” asked Tommy, in a tremble, fearing Leta had 
been seen, and that captain meant girl-boy. 

“ Captain, I said.” 

“T ain’t, sir. I’m a boy.” 

The old man leaned on the fence and laughed. “I used to be one, too.” 

“Did you really?” Tommy asked, with very wide-open eyes. For the 
man was all wrinkled and crooked and white-headed and feeble. 

“ Don’t I look so?” : 

“O no!” Tommy cried. “You look like an old, grown-up pedler. Is 
it fun?” 

“It might be, little gentleman, if I was young and strong like you. I ’ve 
seen the time when it was. A pack twice as big as this didn’t make my 
back ache then.” 

“ And now does your back ache?” The old man nodded. “Come in 
and get rested, and maybe Cynthia’ll buy something. O no, Cynthia’s 
ugly, and they ’ve all gone away but mamma, and she’s locked up. I had 
five cents, if it is n’t lost. Come in while I see.” 

Tommy opened the gate and the old man trudged in. He sat down on 
the lowest step, and laid his pack by his side. 

“There’s a great, big, soft chair in the hall,” Tommy said, tugging at 
the old man’s hand. “Come on.” But he could n’t get himin. So he left 
him sitting there by his pack, while he hunted for the five-cent piece. After 
a while he found it in the pocket of his Sunday blouse; and then he slid 
down the banisters, leaped through the hall, and tumbled over the steps, 
on the old man’s pack. “There it is,” said he. “ What shall I buy?” 

The pedler slowly, with trembling fingers, untied the pack. Thimbles, 
thread, pins, needles, stockings, handkerchiefs, brown, black, and white 
tape, towels and tatting, buttons and beeswax, — nothing prettier, — Tommy 
saw. The old man was watching the disappointment creep into the little 
boy’s face. “ Something lies underneath,” he said. 

“Women’s things ?” muttered Tommy. 

“ Little boy’s things.” 

“ Handkerchiefs or stockings or somefing ?” 

“No.” The old man dived and brought up a faded pink ribbon strung 
with little rings. Some had blue stones, and some had red, and some had 
yellow, green, and white. His trembling fingers untied the pink knot, slid 
a ring with a blue stone from the ribbon, put it on Tommy’s middle finger, 
tied the knot, hid the rings again, and fastened up the pack. “I must go 
now,” he said, rising and lifting the pack on his back. 

“Was it much fun?” Tommy asked, following him to the gate. 

“ What?” 

“ Being a pedler when you were little ?” 

“What’s your name?” asked the old man. 
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“ Tommy, sir.” 

“Well, Tommy, some days, when the sun was half-way bright and half- 
way soft, it was a good deal of fun. If it was n’t too warm and was n’t too 
cold, but was still bright and nice, I liked it then. I had a sandwich or 
two, and a piece of gingerbread in my pack most generally, and then if I 
got hungry I used to find a pleasant spot where there was plenty of grass 
and water, and I’d eat some and sleep some. I sang too.” 

“ Pretty songs ?” 

“Only one song. ‘The Pedler’s Song.’ I wrote it.” 

“ Please sing it to me.” 

“ My voice is too old, too old. I wrote it for a young voice to sing.” 

“ll sing it if you'll teach it to me.” 

The old man looked Tommy all through and through for a moment. Then 
he put his pack back on the step, and sat down. “Come here, Tommy.” 
Tommy stood up between the old man’s knees. “Ill sing it over once,” 
said he. “Then you shall sing it when it’s learned, and, ah, what a differ- 
ence you ’ll see! You’ve a bonny young voice, my lad.” 

Out it came in the old, cracked, quivering tones : — 


THE PEDLER’S SONG. 


“ Who'd be a king 
If he could be a pedler? 
Who so downcast 
As a king, as a king, sir? 
Get him a pack 
To put on his back, 
And he ’ll laugh and he’ll grin 
From his scalp to his chin. 
O, being a pedler’s the jolliest thing ! 
The pack and the pedler I sing, sing, sing.” 


There was a mist over the old man’s eyes when he finished. “It’s a long 
time, Tommy, since I ’ve sung those beautiful words,” he said. “ Now we’ll 
have the lesson. ‘ Who’d be a king.’” 

“¢ Who'd be a king,’” Tommy repeated. 

“Tf he could be a pedler.’ ” 

“<< Tf he could be a pedler,’ ” repeated Tommy. 

And so on, until Tommy knew the whole. Then he stood on the highest 
step, and on his tiptoes, made an elegant bow, and sang the song through 
without a mistake. 

“God bless you!” said the old man, with the mist in his eyes again, but 
a smile on his lips. “God bless you, and make you a pedler some of these 
days. Those are fine words, Tommy ; only fit for a young voice.” 

“If I ever get to be a pedler I'll sing ’em like thunder and lightnin’,” 
said Tommy. “Could n’t you show me how to make a little pack, sir?” 

“Why, Heaven love the child, I could. Bide a time and Ill make it 
myself.” And once more the old man unfastened his pack. Out of a long 
green box into a deep white box he tipped a pair of gray stockings. The 
green box was to be fitted up for Tommy. There was a tiny pair of scis- 
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sors. It walked straight into Tommy’s box. Then a skein of black thread, 
and a skein of white followed; some pins and a paper of needles; a little 
round, scalloped cake of wax, and‘five agate buttons on a card. 

“‘Here’s a place for your luncheon, and your mother will lend you some 
stockings and ’kerchiefs for this place,” the old man said. “Mind you sing 
‘The Pedler’s Song’ whenever you see a man or woman or little child. 
You ’ll notice how they stop to listen, and how they'll laugh a bit. Pres- 
ently they ’ll say, ‘What have you worth looking at in the pack, Mister ?’ 
Then out will come the purses, and on you will go, to sing over ‘ The Ped- 
ler’s Song,’ empty your pack, and fill your pockets.” 

Tommy wondered for a few seconds whether the old man was going to 
notice that he had no straps on his pack. He thought it would be best to 
mention the fact at any rate. So he did. 

“I’m a bit forgetful inside here,” said the old man, tapping his forehead. 
“Young wits must help old wits, Tommy.” 

He pulled out a little pin that fastened the end of*a piece of tape, meas- 
ured Tommy’s shoulders and cut off two long straps. He'made four holes 
in the box, put the tape through, and hung.the pack on Tommy’s back. 
Then he took up his own for the: last time. 

“You’re a nice man,” said Tommy. “You’re the bestest man in the 
world, ’cept my papa and Uncle Bob. But you’re ’most as good. I’d 
give you my gold watch if I had it. When I’m twelve years old I'll have 
it. Will you come and get it then? I’m five now.” 

“T might n’t be here then, and I might be too far to come,” 

“Why, the cars ’ll take you right straight round the world. Did n’t you 
know dat?” laughed Tommy. “ Why, of course!” 

“They could n’t bring me down from up yonder,” said the old man. 

“Oh!” said Tommy, looking all the way from the green earth to the blue 
sky, where the old man’s finger pointed, and concluding they could n’t. 

By the time Tommy had arrived at his conclusion tle old man was half- 
way to the corner, and Tommy had to scream “good by” very loudly, over 
the gate, at the deaf ears. Then the bell rang:for lunch. ' 

“Tommy has a bump on his back,” said mamma. “What is that for?” 

Tommy told her, and, after lunch, mamma gave ‘him ‘some stockings and 
towels to play pedler with, and Cynthia put three sandwiches and a great 
piece of gingerbread in his pack, after he had promised not to come near 
her nor the kitchen again that afternoon. So Tommy the pedler went out 
into the yard and round about it, sang his new song ‘and~played his new 
game, until the fun of “ making b’lieve” was all gone. 

Disgusted with playing pedler, provoked at mamma and Cynthia for 
locking him out of library and kitchen, Tommy planned a revenge. He 
made up his mind to be pedler in earnest, and he and his pack forthwith 
went out of the gate, on the broad, big street, into the forbidden world 
beyond the pickets. They had not gone far when Tommy remembered 
Leta, lying alone in the rose-bush. 

“ How she ’ll miss me!” said Tommy. “ Leta shall go too, or else she ‘ll 
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get lonesome.” There she lay, not pouting nor frowning, but smiling at 
Tommy, good little Leta! “Come on, Leta. Hully up,” whispered Tommy. 
“Jump into my pack.” He squeezed her in, put on the cover, and started 
out again. 

Tommy tramped on and on and on. But he sang “The Pedler’s Song” 
to the empty white air, and kept as still as a little mouse when the people 
passed him. For some of them he knew, and they said “ Good:afternoon, 
Tommy,” and he only had time to say “ Good afternoon ” back when they 
were gone. A great many of them he did not know, and those he was 
afraid of. So Tommy had walked a long distance before any one, except 
the air and the birds swimming about in it, had heard him singing. 

“ What would dat old man fink,” said Tommy, shaking his head at him- 
self, with a terrible frown, “if he knew I was afraid to sing? Maybe I 
might dare do it at a nice little child. I'll ask Leta. Leta,” he said, pulling 
his pack around in front and lifting one corner of fhe cover, “would you 
dare sing ‘ The Pedler’s Song’ at a little bit of a sweet girl?” 

“Yes, Tommy,” smiled Leta. 

“Pooh! so would I,” said Tommy, pompously. Accordingly, when the 
next little bit of a sweet girl came along, — she was clinging to her nurse’s 
hand, and was very sweet and little indeed, — Tommy stationed himself 
boldly in front of her and screamed : — 

“ © Who'd be a king 
If he could be a pedler?’” 

The little bit of a girl cried out a very big frightened answer, and the 
nurse gave Tommy a shaking. 

“You rough boy and you saucy boy, how dare you run away from home 
and do such things ?” said she. 

Tommy bit her finger and scampered away. It was long before he dared 
sing again, even to the air. But he asked Leta about it once more. Leta 
said she would dare, and so Tommy dared. 

“© Who'd be a king 
If he could be a pedler?’” 
cried Tommy at a fat man in blue clothes. There were gilt stripes on his 
sleeves, and he was hurrying, as fast as he could, to get on board a big 
black ship; for he was a sailor. But he stopped directly. He laughed at 
Tommy and pinched his chin. The pinch was so encouraging that Tommy 
made his bow and sang his song through. 

The man in blue did just what the old pedler had said all would do. He 
asked to see Tommy’s goods, and while Tommy lifted the cover he took 
out his purse. “O, dolls to sell! How much? 1’ll buy her for my baby.” 

Buy Leta! his little Leta! The sailor had her up in his arms, and was 
waiting to pay Tommy. If Tommy should tell him that Leta wasn’t for 
sale he would know that she was for playing with, and that was a thing 
never to be revealed to a man. 

“Well, Mr. Pedler,” said the sailor, “how much will you take?” 

“ Twenty hundred dollars,” cried Tommy, in despair. 
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“Whew! I haven’t that much in the world. Can’t you come down?” 

“ No, sir, not one penny. But you may have anything else at a very little 
price.” 

“Sell me the doll for that?” It was a dollar bill that the sailor showed 
him. He still held Leta in his arms, and Tommy was quite ready to cry 
now, for fear he would never put the dear doll down again. His throat was 
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full and he could n’t speak; but he shook his head at the sailor with all 
his might. 

“Nor for that?” Another bill came out. 

“No! no!” cried Tommy. “ Give me Leta!” 

“ My little fellow,” said the sailor, stooping away over to lay Leta in the 
box, then patting Tommy’s cheeks, “I would n’t take her against your will. 
Sell me a button for ten cents?” Tommy did it condescendingly. ‘“ Now 
you had better put Leta at the bottom of your box, and if no one sees her 
no one can want her. Let me fix her.” 

Buried under the stockings and towels Leta was safe. But Tommy wished 
he had given her a kiss before she went down so far. He whispered a good 
by to her after he had said good by to the sailor. 
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“I’m pretty tired,” said Tommy, “but I must n’t stop till I find a pleas- 
ant spot where there is plenty of grass and water! Leta, you were a good 
girl to tell me to sing. You see I have sold a button for ten pennies. I'll 
buy you the sweeéest pair of new boots with heels on ’em; and Ill sing 
some more to buy you a real truly hoop-skirt.” 

A very severe-looking gentleman in spectacles, with a very grave lady in 
black on his arm, came marching solemnly down the street, taking in the 
whole width of the sidewalk between the boundary lines of the lady’s skirt 
and the gentleman’s boot. How Tommy was ever going to pass them was 
what he could n’t see, and how he was ever going to sing them “ The Ped- 
ler’s Song” was another mystery. ‘“ They look as if they’d eat me, Leta! 
But I guess I must.” 

“ * Who'd be a king 
If he could be a pedler?’” 
inquired Tommy, with his feet stretched across the middle of the sidewalk, 
in full possession of his share. As the lady and gentleman did not reply, 
but stood perfectly still, looking in great astonishment at each other and 
at Tommy, he continued : — 
“** Who so downcast 
As a king, as a king, sir? 
Give him a pack 
To put on his back —’ 
Please buy a button,” said Tommy, showing his goods. 

“ A lost child,” observed the lady. “ Strayed,” remarked the gentleman. 

* Don’t you want some needles, ma’am ?” 

“T hope,” said the gentleman, “and I trust, that you — that your mother 
gave you—that is that she permitted you—” “To take these things,” 
explained the lady. “In other words, it is to be hoped that you did not 
steal from your dear mother, who has nursed you and toiled for you through 
sleepless days and nights.” 

Tommy plunged out into the middle of the street. That was more than 
he could bear, to be called a ¢Aéef/ He ran across to the other side, and 
tripped up on the toes of a pretty young lady, fell and spilled his goods, 
Leta and all. 

First the pretty young lady picked up Tommy, then Leta, then the goods. 
She kissed Tommy and called him “ Duckie” as many as a dozen times. 
She heard his story, praised his song, bought the cake of wax and a paper 
of needles, and coaxed him to take hold of her finger and be led home to 
his mother. But Tommy positively refused to do anything of the kind. 

After leaving the young lady he trotted on for a long half-mile without 
once stopping. For he was afraid that night would come before he found 
the “pleasant spot,” in the grass by the water; that it would suddenly 
grow too dark for him to find it at all. There was a great deal of grass. 
There were fields, and, O, so many trees! Tommy stopped very often, 
when he got out as far as the fields, and climbed up on the fences for an 
outlook. He saw more trees than he knew how to count, green grass 
enough to make all the lean, hungry street cows fat and happy; but he 
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could n’t find a drop of water, until just as the darkness he dreaded was 
coming. 

'The sun was going to bed then. The cloud that waited to cover him 
up was pushing him down behind a big hill, and he was all gone but a little 
rim of gold. Out of this rim golden beams dropped on something that sent 
them back into the air, — water, a little clear stream of water. Tommy saw 
it. He climbed up the fence, and climbed down again on the other side. 

“Leta, Leta, there’s water,” cried Tommy. And with the “pleasant 
spot,” the grass and water before him, the luncheon and Leta in his pack, 
and the money he had earned in his pocket, Tommy thought that being a 
pedler was just the “‘jolliest thing” he knew of. 

Such tall grass as grew at the edge of that field! It came above Tommy’s 
waist. And such tangled grass! It wound his feet up and twisted his 
ankles together. Once it pulled him down, and it was taller than his head 
then. You would n’t have known there was any Tommy there. If he had n’t 
been a pedler I think he would have cried ; for he felt smothered and lost, 
and it was getting gray up in the sky. The stream had not a speck of gold 
to show when Tommy sat down by it. It was gray too, and it sang a very 
sorrowful song over its pebbles. 

The grass was short, and soft, and green, by the stream; but the dew 
made it cold. Whichever way Tommy reached he could touch the yellow 
head of a dandelion. He was in a beautiful garden of dandelions. But they 
had been having their bath with the grasses, and were cold. 

Of course Tommy took Leta out before he thought of a mouthful to eat. 
There was no one looking, and he kissed her to his heart’s content. Gin- 
gerbread and sandwiches did very well after Leta. Tommy was hungry 
and he crowded them down in a hurry. 

“The sun used to be shining, Leta, when the old man thought it was 
fun. I guess he did n’t like to be out in the dark. Shall we go home?” 

“Yes, Tommy,” Leta answered. 

“ Well, we will then. Only we'll rest awhile. We have travelléd very 
much to-day, and we must be tired. I ll sing to you.” 

Tommy was such a happy boy that he forgot his fear soon, and rolled 
around in the grass with Leta, singing and laughing, picking the dandelions 
and tossing them into the air, until by some mistake he fell asleep. His 
hands were making a little cup for a dandelion to fall into. It was coming 
down very fast ; but, before he knew whether it came or not, he had had a 
dream. 

At the end of the dream, when Tommy awoke and rubbed open his eyes, 
there was no fence, there were no trees, there was no water. There was 
only gray up above and down below and off in the distance, and gray wrapped 
him in. There was no Leta. 

“Leta! Leta!” Tommy called, feeling out into the grass. He found 
her, crying tears of dew for him. “What ever are we going to do now, 
Leta dearie?” said he. “We can’t stir a step, or we’d get drowned in 
the water and lost in the grass. We ’ve made a big mistake, Leta.” 
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If Tommy could have seen her mouth I know it would have smiled “ Yes, 
Tommy,” very pitifully, that time. 

Tommy had not come far from the street, and by and by he heard some 
great boots stamping on the sidewalk, beyond the tall grasses. 

“Halloa!” Tommy called. The boots stamped along in a terrible hurry, 
“Leta,” said Tommy, “I’ve had so much good luck with ‘The Pedler’s 
Song’ that I shall try it a next time.” But he would only cry. 

Then there was more stamping, more hopping, more tripping, and more 
crying. All passed on like the priest and the Levite in the Bible story. 
But a good Samaritan came at length. He stood several minutes by the fence 
listening to the crying, and then he called, “ Halloa! What’s the matter?” 

“ Lost,” answered Tommy, “and Leta too. It’s cold, and it’s dark.” 

“ Where are you?” 

“ Over by the water.” 

“I’m coming. Keep on crying and I'll find you.” Tommy cried until 
he was taken up and folded in by two great strong arms. “ Why, you poor 
little soul!” said the cheery voice. “ How did this happen ?” 

Tommy sobbed it all out ; for he was mamma’s baby boy again, frightened 
and tired, not brave any more. He and the young man found home in 
some way. They rang the bell. Cynthia opened the door, and mamma 
and Aunt Lou peeped over the banisters, with white, frightened faces. 
When they saw Tommy how they laughed and cried, thanked the stranger, 
wrung his hand, and kissed their little boy ! 

“It’s ’nough jollier to be mamma’s pet than an old pedler with a pack. 
Don’t you think so, Leta?” asked Tommy. 


“ Yes, Tommy,” smiled Leta. — 
Sarah Chester. 


SEER 


MAGNIFICENT GLUTTONY. 


I* a fairy should give three wishes to me 
I know what wishes I ’d make: 
The first should be that I lived in a house 
Of nothing but jelly-cake ! 


The second should be that my window-panes, 
Instead of glass, were made 

From candy, and all the water-pipes 
In my house ran lemonade ! 


And the third should be that I might eat 
And drink my utmost fill, 
And always be having the jolliest times 
Without ever feeling ill! 
Edgar Fawcett. 
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CRUSOE LIFE. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WONDERS OF THE ISLAND. 


HE valley I had seen kept haunting my imagination, and at last I deter- 

mined one fine morning to start for it. It did not seem to be above 
two miles away from my house, but the forest had such a dense under- 
growth of prickly shrubs and tangled vines, it was a very difficult matter to 
penetrate it, let alone the extreme danger of losing myself amid its thickets. 
I had no compass ; how much I now regretted leaving mine behind, I need 
not say. I cooked a fish, and baked some fern-root bread in my oven, —a 
hole in the ground, — and with sufficient food to last me two days, on a 
Thursday morning, the sixth week of my stay on the island, I started imme- 
diately after breakfast, having first provided a lot of decayed wood as tinder 
to preserve my fire. I had made of the flax leaves a sort of basket, which 
I fastened to my shoulders, and put in it my provisions. I also took my 
blankets. 

I went up the rocky path, and after looking about some little time, 
thought I saw traces of an old path nearly grown over with bushes. With 
no small pushing, and occasionally stopping to cut down a few branches 
with my knife, I really did strike what had evidently been at one time a 
well-beaten path for persons in single file. I found, as I proceeded, several 
shrubs with berries and various small fruits, but I dared not taste them, 
except one which grew on a jointed stem like a bamboo cane, and which 
had a longish orange-colored pod. I noticed some parrots eating it greedily, 
and therefore unhesitatingly plucked and tasted it. It was a kind of wild 
pepper both hot and aromatic, and I accordingly gathered two or three 
handfuls to season my fish. 

I saw many wild pigeons, very large and of a brilliant plumage. I re- 
solved to try and make some snares for them on my return. I also noticed 
for the first time honey-bees flying about, and kept a sharp lookout for bee- 
trees. I found and marked two, which I may as well say here I came for 
afterward and burnt down, and after much trouble got the honey, — the most 
delicious thing I found on the island. 

I pushed along and found the path got clearer and better, though it led 
up and down several steep hills. At last I came to a rocky ridge, or spur, 
with a narrow gap or opening. Two rocks higher than common seemed 
to guard the entrance. I passed through and fairly gasped with astonish- 
ment and delight. I had indeed reached the valley, and it opened on me 
like a scene of enchantment. 

The hills swept away from me in a semicircle to my right and left, and 
sloped gently down to a small clear brook that leaped and murmured over 
its pebbly bed. A soft, bright, green, grassy sward covered the hillsides, 
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bright with flowers of all hues and shapes. At the farther end a conical- 
shaped rock seemed to block up the valley. Over this rock fell a beautiful 
cascade, its spray glittering and forming fairy-like rainbows in the sun’s 
rays. Huge, gorgeous, blossoming creepers and vines hung trailing down 
its sides and swayed to and fro in the breeze. Clumps of trees covered 
with a mass of blooms, orange, crimson, and snowy white, surrounded a 
clear lakelet of water. Through these clumps tall towering ferns and beau- 
tifully foliaged palms pierced and spread their delicate fronds against a clear 
blue cloudless sky. All this splendid mass of colors was reflected in the 
glassy waters as in a crystal mirror. It looked like a little Eden which the 
foot of man or sin had never yet polluted. 

I sat down, and as I gazed, tears filled my eyes to think I alone enjoyed 
its beauty and had no sharer in my pleasure. Little did I think then 
what a fearful record of human weakness, sin, and guilt was concealed 
within that fair-seeming paradise! Little did I know then that I should 
in a few hours flee from that spot in horror, as a place accursed both of God 
and man. 

On looking more closely at the hillsides, I noticed here and there patches 
less green and more thinly grass-covered than others, and on going to them 
found ‘evident traces of cultivation. In one of them, to my unbounded 
delight and thankfulness, I found about a dozen stalks of corn, self-sown, 
and bearing some twenty cobs of ripe grain. I looked upon it almost as a 
direct miracle wrought on my behalf, and gathered them reverently and 
thankfully into my basket. This discovery made me look more closely 
around, and I then found some yams, Irish potatoes of three different years’ 
growth at one root, and sweet potatoes, — very small ones, not much thicker 
or longer than my thumb; still I knew careful replanting would restore 
them to their former size. All these were taken as if direct gifts from the 
great Author and Giver of all good. 

About the middle of the day I sat down and ate my dinner. It occurred 
to me that whilst a prisoner among the Ngapuhi (a tribe of natives near the 
Bay of Islands) I had heard one of their chiefs named Re-whare-wha say 
that formerly a small tribe of natives used to live on this island, and that 
his grandfather, Wairoa, ‘went down one day in a large war canoe with some 
eighty Ngapuhis, and after taking them by surprise, killed and ATE the 
greater part of them, bringing all the young and strong ones away with 
them as slaves ; indeed, I had seen and conversed with one or two old men 
who used to live here. I thought over all this as I ate my dinner. Then 
I got up, once more resolving to try to find some further traces of the poor 
tribe. 

I went round the lake, and found it covered with wild ducks. Near the 
waterfall I came upon a cleared space of ground, and the ruins of some 
huts. Grass and weeds had grown over them, and all were in the last state 
of decay and ruin. Behind them rose a gently sloping hill, on the top of 
which were still to be seen the remains of what had once been a fortified 
pah, or village. Tall upright posts still remained fixed in the ground, and 
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huge, grotesquely carved images were placed on the corner posts. An 
attempt had been made to set them on fire. 

I went round to the entrance, where a sight met my eyes that froze my 
blood with horror. Skulls and arms and legs, and in some places whole 
skeletons, strewed the ground. Three large square holes, round which 
were heaps of calcined stones and bones, all told the dreadful scenes which 
had here been enacted. I fled from the place in horror; but a deadly sick- 
ness seemed to seize upon me, and I was forced once more to rest. The 
beautiful valley had lost for me all its charms; it had become a very Gol- 
gotha, a place of skulls. I hurried home as fast as I could, resolving never 
to attempt any more explorations, at least in that direction. 

My dreams that night were fearful, — nothing but grinning skulls and 
bony skeletons, —and a foolish fear took possession of me. I knew I 
ought to be ashamed of such weakness, but I could not help it. In the 
lonely nights, and in the darkening twilight, I kept fancying I saw human 
figures flitting about. All the ghost-stories of my boyish days came vividly 
back to recollection, and I thought, What so likely as that the spirits of 
these murdered men should still haunt the place? What if one should 
suddenly appear to me? Where could I go for refuge? to whom betake 
myself for comfort and assistance ? Of course my conscience said, “ God, — 
pray to Him!” I did so, yet I cannot but confess I was nervous and 
unhappy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
WAITING. 


I HAD made a sort of wooden spade out of one of my boat planks, and 
with it the next day I dug up a small piece of light rich soil and planted 
my corn and potatoes, taking care, however, to preserve half in case of 
emergency. Those I laid up in dry sand in my hut. 

So time went on, and I had been wellnigh three months on the place, 
with no prospect of deliverance or hope of escape. I had trusted that 
Captain Bolger would send even as far as the islands to seek for me, but 
as week after week passed, this hope died out, and a cold, settled despair 
took possession of me. I at times almost doubted God’s providence, and 
felt sullen and morose. I hardly ever spoke now; the sound of my own 
voice seemed to startle me, and the longing for human sympathy and com- 
panionship grew so intense that I felt at times as if I should go mad. 

I was sitting on a fallen log one bright moonlight night, with the forest 
behind me. I was gazing on the sea lighted up by the moon’s silvery rays, 
and my thoughts were far, far away among my friends at home, —I was 
wondering what they thought had become of me, and if they missed me 
much, — when a loud, shrill whistle close behind me made me jump up and 
look fearfully round. I saw —I could not at first make out what, — bird or 
beast. It was about the size of a small turkey, and looked the shape of a 
bird, but it had neither wings, feathers, nor tail. It had a long bill, and ran 
very fast. . 
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I gave it chase, and it took refuge in the root of a hollowtree. I got a 
stick, and managed to kill it. I found it was a 4iwd, as the natives called 
it, — the apteryx, a bird covered with a kind of coarse fur instead of feathers, 
and without wings or tail. It has two sharp spurs at the back of its foot, 
and lays an egg about the size of a goose-egg. I found it excellent eating. 

It is useless narrating the events of each day. I had once a fever and 
nearly perished for want of water ; I could not crawl so far as the spring 
to obtain it, and I must have been delirious for several days. I have some 
faint recollection of wandering about, moaning with fever and pain, and 
thinking how sad it was to die thus unattended and alone. When I came 
to full consciousness, I found myself wrapped in my blankets in my hut, 
but so weak I had to crawl on hands and knees to get to the pond for 
water. 

I will now relate how I got away ; but first, my dear young readers, suffer 
from me a few words of warning and advice. Believe me, they are the 
words of one who has experienced all he here has written and much more 
than he can ever describe. Many boys are too apt to be carried away by 
reading such books as Robinson Crusoe and the “ Swiss Family Robinson” ; 
and I have known some who have left a comfortable home and loving friends 
to follow the sea, in hopes of meeting with like adventures. I can assure 
all such that a lonely life, even on a paradise of an island, is very wretched. 
I could not have borne the horrible solitude much longer than I did; and 
to this very day feel the effects of it. A dull, listless apathy, a deadness 
of thought and brain, even yet creeps over me at times. The doctors order 
me to move about, and employ myself busily, head and hands; but I rouse 
myself with no small effort, and it is a great exertion for me to enact man- 
fully my part in the world. Moreover, you can form no conception of the 
wearing anxiety and toil needed in such a condition and place, to provide 
for one’s daily needs. Such a life degrades man, and a long continuance 
of it would reduce him nearly to the level of a brute. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MY ESCAPE FROM THE ISLAND. 


I HAD been five months on the island, and all hope, was dead within me 
of ever seeing my home or friends again. I had gone to bed one night, 
the wind was blowing in fitful gusts, and a faint watery-looking moon lit up 
the sky. I can hardly say whether I had slept or not, but a sound of voices 
and the grating of gravel, as if something were dragged over it, awoke me. 
At first I thought it was but a dream and that I was not yet fully awake. 

“ Tukua, tukua,” broke again on my ears in a man’s loud voice. I 
thought I knew those tones, and had heard them often. A sound followed 
as of a boat pulled up the beach. I hastily arose and went out. There 
was a tall native ordering five more to haul ashore a long whale-boat. I 
saw at a glance it was Re-whare-wha’s cousin, and went forward joyfully to 
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greet him. As soon as he saw me he uttered a loud and emphatic Aka / 
of astonishment, not unmixed with fright. 

“Stop!” he shouted, as I was hastening to him, “or I will kill you if 
you are flesh and blood.” He had a little hatchet slung to his right hand, 
which he held ready to throw.. I stopped. “Who are you?” said he. 

“IT am Carter.” 

“ Are you not his spirit ?” 

“ Let me come near, and judge for yourself.” 

“Come then!” he said at last, slowly and reluctantly. 

I then went up to him and he grasped me firmly. 

“ Ay,” he said, “that is real flesh and blood. We thought you were 
drowned, having picked up your hat out to sea.” That at once explained 
to me why search had not been made on the island. 

Forthwith he began to ¢amgi, or cry, according to native custom, and 
rubbed his nose against mine. 

“ Aue /” —“ Away!” cried he. “ Bolger and we all thought you lost. 
Tell me all about it, and how you have managed to live.” 

“Pull up your boat,” said I, “and then we shall have time for all par- 
ticulars.” 

He and his men did so, and came up to my hut, bringing with them a 
basket of peaches, another of potatoes, and some fish. How delicious they 
tasted! I gave him a history of my stay, and, smoking and talking, we 
passed the night. He left next day, and as there was not room and I did 
not care to go in the boat, he promised to see Captain Bolger as soon as 
possible after landing and get him to send for me. 

Ten weary days, spent in watching, passed by, when a small schooner 
came and took me off. I need not describe my sensations at meeting Cap- 
tain Bolger and all my old friends once more ; every boy may imagine them. 
I had brain-fever immediately after my arrival at Russell, and my life was 
long in danger. 

On my recovery the doctor advised me to leave the country, and I em- 
barked on board a full whale-ship, the Canton packet, returning home to 
New Bedford. The captain agreed to bring me to America for one hundred 
dollars ; which the owners on my arrival at New Bedford generously refused 
to take. From America I returned to England. 

Home at last! Blessed, sweet home! Nevermore do I wish to expe- 
rience “ Crusoe Life.” I still keep my knife as a relic and treasured keep- 
sake. And, dear “ Young Folks,” my most fervent prayer to God is, “‘ May 
none of you ever know the dreadful horrors of such a solitude, or ever try 
to become Robinson Crusoes,” 

I left the corn and potatoes growing on the island; perhaps they may be 
food to some other poor castaway, I also planted some peach-stones, and 
I hope the trees may grow, but I do not intend going for the peaches. 


Rev. &. D. Carter. 


GraysportT, Miss. 
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A FEW DOGS. 





7 oe dogs do not set up to be anything very wonderful, yet the friends 
of their race may think them worthy to be put on record, and they 
may be sure this is a true record, even (except in one instance) to the 
names. 

The first I shall tell you about was a stout brown watch-dog that once 
gloried in the championship of Newburyport. Of all her dogs, he found 
himself easily chief. His regular business of guarding his master’s house 
was done to perfection. The city watchmen used sometimes to beguile 
the tedious night by playing Seuss. | 
burglar, to test his fidelity; he ~3S8 S 
would always “go for them,” 
and give them no peace any- SS 
where on the premises. 

At last, however, Spring’s & 
honors and complacency were 
disturbed by a truckman’s dog, 
that not only presumed to in- 
sult him in the first place, but 
sent him home, howling, from 
a drawn battle, long and fierce. = 
For days, he stayed at home, = 
nursing his wounds and his = 
wrath. Even after he ventured 
out, if he found his master was = __-—____- are 
going past the house of his foe, ——§ ———— 
he declined to follow, and cut The Truckman’s Dog. 
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across the square, to join him in the street below. About a month after the 
affray, however, he marched straight on towards the scene of his discom- 
fiture. 

“ Ah, you ’ve for~ :tten yourself, old fellow!” thought his master. 

But the old fellow knew what he was about. He was himself again, and 
longed to vindicate his reputation. He knew just how Alexander felt when 
he informed Darius that the world could have but one master. But alas 
for ambition! After a desperate struggle, the two dogs were forced apart 
without a victory to either. 

Spring could no longer boast there was no match for him in Newbury- 
port. From that hour arose a feud worthy of York and Lancaster. The 
honest mastiff, that had lived contented with his honors and his useful- 
ness, now seemed given over to bitterness of spirit. Outraged pride rankled 
in his breast, a consuming passion. Furious fights ended without advan- 
tage on either side. Everything connected with his rival became so de- 
testable to him, that it was a relief to his feelings to stand and bark at 
an empty, innocent cart that belonged to Tiger’s master. 

Every one of that man’s trucks and wagons he knew and hated. He could 
distinguish the rumble of their wheels long before they came in sight, and 
as soon as that odious sound began to mingle with the din of the street, 
away in the distance, his wrath began to rise. Often when he lay on the 
peaceful hearth-rug at home, he would start up with an angry growl because 
his ear had caught the sound of wheels or sleigh-bells belonging to the 
house of his enemy, a sound that no one else could hear. It was strange, 
but he made no mistakes; no other rattle or jingle disturbed him, but as 
soon as any vehicle belonging to Tiger’s master entered the street, above 
or below his home, summer or winter, he knew it and grew enraged. It 
was the same feeling as prompts the Swiss to kill any peacock that comes 
in their way because their ancient enemy, the Duke of Austria, wears the 
many-eyed tail in his crest. At length, his fierce jealousy made his friends 
so uncomfortable that they had to send him away to live on a farm. In 
his new quarters he became again a quiet, brave, and faithful watch-dog, 
happier to be “ first in a village than second in Rome.” 

It was Spring’s master who told me the following story, on the authority 
of his grandmother. 

A certain dog of her acquaintance made himself useful by filling the 
wood-boxes for the family. One day his master, showing off his accom- 
plishments before a guest, quietly directed him to bring in some wood. 
He went for it, but after a long delay came back empty-handed, — empty- 
mouthed, at least. His master gave his order more positively ; still, a 
second time, the dog shamed him by slinking in after some time without 
bringing anything. 

Teased by the banter of his friend, the man gave the unfaithful messenger 
a cuff, and said, sternly, “Go and bring in some wood/” ‘The dog went to 
the shed and immediately came back with the axe in his mouth. There was 
no wood split. You may say, if you like, that he brought the axe merely be- 
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cause its handle was the only piece of wood he could get hold of, but I think 
he said, just the best way he could, “I am ready to do my part, if you will 
do yours.” 


Nero Newton, of Marquette, was remarkable as a business dog. What 
with going to market, bringing the mail, running with bundles, and drawing 
Miss Nellie to school every day, his cares were great. Still the capable 
love responsibility, and Nero had a happy life of it. It was his favorite 
amusement to go down to the wharf to see all the steamboats in, and indulge 
his pride by taking a swim and bringing in sticks, to the admiration of the 
crowd. But though he was as fond of play and of fight as any young dog, 
when he had anything in his care he could neither be coaxed nor bullied 
into betraying his trust. If he was actually attacked, he would set his 
basket down in some safe place, till he had put the intruder to rout, and 
then take it up and go about his business. Neither man nor beast could 
safely meddle with anything in his charge. 
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One day the tin teakettle at his house sprung aleak. His master had 
him take it down street, and pointed him to the tinman’s where he was to 
leave it. When Mr. Newton was ready to come home from his store at 
night, he sent Nero across the street to fetch it, and after that day there 
was no errand he so much delighted in as trotting off to the tinman’s with 
that shining, tinkling teakettle swinging from his mouth; the careless 
kitchen-girl made it a frequent pleasure for him. If he had taken it to be 
mended in the morning, he did not need to be told to call for it at night, 
but remembered it himself. 

When he brought anything home he used to flourish once around the 
kitchen before delivering it, as if to say, “ What a fine dog am I!” One 
day his master sent his young mistress a basket by him that roused his 
curiosity. I suppose it had a suspicious smell, and then it mewed. When 
he had given it to Miss Nellie he stood by, all eagerness to see it opened. 
How do you suppose he felt when he saw a little gray kitten hop out and 
put up her back and bristle her tail at him? Some dogs would have con- 
sidered themselves imposed upon, but Nero was a good-natured fellow, if 
he did have such a name, and it’s my opinion he felt more like laughing. 
At any rate, he soon made a friend of little Puss, and let her play with his 
long handsome ears and tail. They used to eat from the same plate, and 
the large dog was trained to wait till the small cat had helped herself. 

One day he came home from a fight badly hurt, and though he was so 
wild with pain it would have been dangerous for a stranger to go near him, 
he held himself still with a noble patience to let his kind mistress, Mrs. 
Newton, sew up the wound. You must not think it was perfectly easy and 
natural for Nero to be so good, any more than it is for little folks of another 
race. He was carefully trained to it, praised when he did well and punished 
when he did not. 

He never lost anything trusted to him but twice. One of those times 
it was a pair of slippers, which slipped out of his mouth somehow, as he 
was coming over a railroad bridge. Poor Nero searched that bridge all 
over and would not venture home for hours, and had to take a whipping 
when he did, while there were the mischievous slippers, all the time, away 
down below the bridge, hidden in the grass at the edge of the river. 

Speaking of this loss reminds me of an odd bewilderment a Topeka dog 
got into not long since. He was a terrier, and a mighty rat-hunter. One 
day, as he was in his master’s store, a mouse jumped down from a shelf 
and darted along the floor. Instantly the terrier was on his track. Mousie 
dodged in and out, and finally leaped into a great earthen butter-jar that 
had just been emptied. There he was safe as in a stone tower: the dog 
could not get at him; but the mouse did not feel so sure of that; he could 
n’t be comfortable with those fiery eyes glaring at him from above. He 
raced around and around his refuge, and tried to climb its walls, but, besides 
being steep, they were slippery with butter and could not be scaled. Sud- 
denly one of the men looking on tipped down the jar and he darted — 
where do you think? down that dog’s throat! The terrier stood waiting, 
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open-mouthed, greedy, and the moment the jar was tipped, that buttered 
mouse went down his throat without either of them knowing it! The dog 
was confounded. Where had that mouse gone? No game had ever before 
escaped him so strangely. He hunted and hunted, and finally went home 
with his tail drooping, perplexed and baffled. For days afterwards, his 
master laughed to catch him furtively searching about in that corner of 
the store for the mouse he had swallowed! He was in a worse quandary 
than Mr. Beecher’s dog, Noble, that watched so long at the stone-wall for 
the squirrel that had gone out on the other side. 

How much do you suppose dogs understand of the talk they hear? It 
would be rather startling to learn that every intelligent dog was “a chiel 
amang” us “ takin’ notes.” 

An Andover lady used to have a dog which understood her so well that 
she was obliged to spell the name of the place she was going to, if she did 
not wish him to know it. He was not up to spelling. 

One evening when I was visiting a friend, I noticed a pretty little dog in 
the room, and was told that it belonged to some other guests, Mr. and Mrs. B. 
They said he was not allowed to follow the family about, but he had learned 
to outwit them by going in advance. That afternoon, for instance, when 
they arrived at Mr. L.’s, they found their dog had been there already half 
an hour. Mr. B. did not doubt that he learned where they were going 
by noticing their talk at home. 

I remember an anecdote this same gentleman related at the tea-table that 
evening, to illustrate the power animals have of telling each other things. 
Possibly it may have been already printed, but Mr. B. said it happened 
under the eye of a friend of his. 

This gentleman was occupying a room in Paris which overlooked the 
court-yard of a hotel where ragamuffin dogs used to gather every day to 
pick up cold victuals and make out a dinner as best they could. Some 
elegant private grounds sloped down to this same yard, and one day a 
dainty little greyhound, belonging to the fine house, roving about his mas- 
ter’s domain, sprang up on the wall that bounded it, and looked down on 
this plebeian crowd wrangling over their bones. They acted as if they had 
found something good, and Sir Greyhound, thinking he would condescend 
to take a bite himself, jumped down among them. Though they had been 
squabbling among themselves, they instantly made common cause against 
the intruder. The idea of this pampered aristocrat, that lived on the fat 
of the land, meddling with their poor pittance! They turned on him so 
fiercely he was only too glad to get over the wall with all the bones whole 
in his shiny skin. You can imagine how he fumed about “that rude 
rabble” as he made his way home. And he thought of a way to punish 
them. 

The next day at noon he came down again, accompanied by a huge 
Newfoundland, — appeared to point out the enemy to him and stood on the 
wall, quivering with pride and pleasure, while his friend and champion 
dashed in among the common dogs and routed them, right and left. So his 
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insult was avenged and the two marched home with colors flying. As usual. 
in France, the poor had asserted their rights hotly enough, but the aristo- 
crats came out uppermost. 

This patronizing Newfoundland reminds me of another of his kin which 
befriended a little dog that had got lost on a journey. He had no business 
to be on a journey, in the first place, for he was quite too small to travel, 
but he had tagged after the buggy, unnoticed, till it was too late to send 
him home, so he had been taken on board. His friends had made their 
visit at Bath, New Hampshire, and were starting for their return by another 
way than that they came, but as they stopped at a store in the village, this 
imprudent little dog privately jumped out of the wagon and was still gos- 
siping with a new acquaintance when they drove off, supposing -he was all 
safe, under the seat. i 

Of course, he was quite distracted when he found they had gone and he 
was left behind. I can’t tell what consultations were held over his case 
by the Bath dogs, but I do know that late in the afternoon of that day, 
Judge H.’s Newfoundland, the largest and handsomest dog in the place, was 
seen escorting him up to a blacksmith’s shop, two or three miles back, on 
the road by which he had come. The little dog’s owner was a relative of 
the blacksmith, and had made him a long call in coming up, so that he 
immediately recognized the wanderer. The Newfoundland stood by long 
enough to see that his young friend was likely to be taken in and cared for 
and then turned homeward, no doubt with that pleasant glow about his 
heart that always follows the doing of a kind action. The stray doggie’s 
master was informed of his whereabouts and sent for him, so that he got 
safely home a few days later. 

If he had been as knowing and as daring as some of his race, he might 
have gone alone. A few years ago, a Newfoundland, belonging to the Insane 
Asylum at Concord, New Hampshire, was sold to a gentleman living in one 
of the towns just out.of Boston, — I have forgotten which, — and was taken 
away there, shut up in a freight car. Two weeks afterward, that poor fellow 
reappeared, on the outskirts of the Asylum Grounds. He came out of the 
woods on the side towards Boston, lean and ragged and worn, and timidly 
approached one of the patients, an old man who had always been very fond 
of him. He seemed doubtful whether he would be welcome back. He 
looked up into his friend’s face with such a questioning, beseeching look 
that the man knelt down and drew him into his arms and comforted him ; 
then took him up to the house. He was kindly received and allowed to 
spend the rest of his days in the home of his choice. Can anybody tell how 
he found his way? He had not followed the railroad track, apparently, but 
taken a short cut across the country, if sixty miles can be called a short 
cut. 

But the best dog I have to tell you about is Adler Oppenheimer, a hand- 
some spaniel, with long silky ears, and bright soft eyes, and uncommonly 
strong claws, which gave him his name of Adler, meaning eag/e in his 
master’s native German, 
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Several years ago he was helping Mr. Oppenheimer oversee a gang of 
men who were getting out hop-poles in a remote part of Kansas. It was 
as rollicking a life as any dog could ask for, to be the pet of the whole gang 
and have the run of the woods, where there was plenty of small game to 
be startled, dashed at, chased, captured, or thoroughly scared at least, which 
suited him just as well. Poor fellow! He did not dream what trouble was 
before him. 

One morning, just before pay-day, when the overseer was known to have 
a large amount of money about him, he was attacked and robbed, alone in 
the forest. The trampled sod and broken boughs gave evidence afterwards 
that there had been a hard struggle, and the bruised, battered figure of the 
victim showed that he had not been decently shot or stabbed, but brutally 
beaten by the ruffians. When they had accomplished their purpose, they 
dragged his body to a little hollow, hurriedly covered it with leaves and 
brush, and fled with their bloody treasure. 

All unconscious what a horrible fate was coming upon his best friend, 
Adler was roving the woods with one of the men, as gay asalark. As he 
was continually making little raids off from the main track, he came upon 
many discoveri¢s which his two-legged companion knew nothing about. 
Among these, he happened upon the trail of his master. Off he scampered 
to’find him and give him a pleasant ‘surprise. 

The tracks led him along to the heart of the forest, and there they were 
suddenly mixed with some new tracks. Doggie was nonplussed; there 
had been foul play; his master’s own feet had never carried him out of 
that spot. Fast and anxiously his nose explored every square inch his 
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friend had gone over, till his frantic search ended at the brush-heap. Look 
as innocent as it would, Adler knew it covered an awful secret. And now 
his strong claws served him well. 

He tore away the boughs till he had uncovered the dearest face in the 
world, to him. It was shockingly bruised and swollen, but Adler was not 
the dog to waste time in useless moans, Something was to be done; he 
ran for help to the overseer’s boarding-place, on the border of the forest. 
He begged and barked and tried to tell the inmates that it was a case of life 
and death, but he could not make them mind anything about him ; nobody 
would come, for all his pleading. He saw that whatever was done he must 
do himself. 

Don’t you believe his faithful heart ached with disappointment, as he 
ran back to the fatal spot alone? But he did about as much as any man 
could have done. He pulled away the boughs and scattered the leaves 
that buried his master. He chafed his face and hands with his tongue ; 
he tried every way he knew to rouse him. Still there was no sign; 
the case was desperate. He leaped on the body, tore open the shirt bosom, 
and licked the cold breast with his warm rough tongue, but all did no 
good; more decided measures were needed. I do not know, unless the 
Master of Life taught him, how the spaniel found out just what had better be 
done, but he did it. I suppose he felt that he must wake his master, some- 
how ; he scratched his breast and that started the blood, — the man moaned 
and feebly moved, — he was not dead! Adler never believed he was. You 
can imagine how happy he was when the dear hand tried to return his 
caresses. 

But the overseer was still almost as bad as dead; he had been so 
cruelly pounded that he could not see out of his eyes nor stand on his 
feet. But his faithful little friend licked his face and breast and hands until 
he got the blood well circulating again. Then he coaxed him to crawl out 
of his grave. At first, he could only go on his hands and knees, but his 
dog cheered him on and led the way, running on before, with his joyful 
barking, then coming back to lay his silky head against his cheek and 
tell him as well as a speechless creature could, that it was a cruel shame 
for anybody to abuse him so, but it would come out all right yet. 

So comforted, but very lame and sore, Oppenheimer made his way out of 
the woods, getting on to his feet at last and staggering painfully along. 
As soon as they reached the clearing Doggie dashed forward to call the 
people and show them that it was no fool’s errand he had worried them 
about. Here was his murdered man alive again. 

You may be sure the dear fellow got all the thanks and the praise he de- 
served for the rest of his life. There was nothing a dog knows how to enjoy 
that he did n’t get from his master and his friends. He died not a great 
while ago, full of years and of honors, at Peru, Indiana. 

It was the custom at Rome to give a civic crown to any one who saved 
the life of a citizen, and I think Adler Oppenheimer deserved one, if ever 
anybody did. 

Fenny Bradford. 
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THE FIRST BAPTISM IN CONGO. 


OU have been at a missionary meeting, of course. Perhaps you think 
that the zeal for spreading abroad the Christian religion, which you 
have observed at such meetings, is something new in the world. 

It is not so. Four or five hundred years ago the Christian people of 
Europe were a great deal more enthusiastic in this matter tam we are, and 
the missionary priests of that period suffered more, and displayed more cour- 
age and fortitude, than missionaries are now required to do. 

And who can wonder at it? In those simple old times people thought 
that all a priest had to do to save a soul from everlasting pain, especially 
the soul of a child, was to baptize it ; and they thought it was enough even 
if he baptized it on the sly, against its own will, and against the will of its 
parents. I was reading, the other day, of the first missionaries in Canada, 
who often performed a trick of this kind, of which they were not a little 
proud. One of them relates that he employed such a device for saving the 
soul of an Indian boy, seven years old. Both father and child were very 
sick at the time, and not expected to live; but the father would neither 
be baptized himself, nor let his son be. At last the priest said, “ At least, 
you will not object to my giving him a little sugar.” 

“No,” said the Indian ; “ but you must not baptize him.” 

So the missionary put some sugar in a spoonful of water, and gave it to 
the child. Then he mixed some more, and gave that to him. A third time 
he filled his spoon with water; but, before putting the sugar into it, he let 
a drop of water fall upon the child, and at the same time said the words 
which are used in baptism. A little girl, who was watching this proceeding, 
and perhaps wishing for a little of the sugar, cried out, “ Father, he is bap- 
tizing him.” 

The father was alarmed at this; but the missionary quieted him by say- 
ing, “ Did you not see that I was giving him sugar ?” 

Soon after the child breathed his last, and the missionary firmly believed, 
and all his brethren believed, that he had saved the child’s soul from an 
eternity of torment. Who would not be zealous for baptizing the heathen 
if he thought that a drop of water, and a few words muttered in Latin, made 
all the difference between endless happiness and endless misery? A good- 
natured person would be willing to go many times round the world to get 
only one soul saved, if he thought it could be done with so much ease and 
certainty. 

Four hundred years ago, in the days of Prince Henry the navigator, 
nearly every one was of that opinion. The prince thought so himself, wise 
and good as he was; and all his life he longed for the time when there 
would be among the negroes on the coast of Africa Christian priests and 
Christian churches, and when all those negro tribes would come flocking 
in, asking baptism. He died without witnessing the sight. Several times 
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he caused young men from Africa to be educated for the priesthood, and 
he took a great deal of trouble to get a knowledge of the negro languages, 
and to train interpreters, so that the Africans might at length be converted. 
But all was in vain. The time had not come for it. It was not until he 
had been in his grave for twenty-two years that a serious attempt was 
made to build a church upon the coast of Africa and maintain regular ser- 
vices in it. 

Every one knows that a great deal of gold-dust used to be brought from 
the coast of Guinea. The Portuguese found out, as early as 1472, that the 
negroes of Guinea wore gold ornaments twisted in their hair, and hanging 
from their ears and noses ; and they soon got into the habit of going there 
every year, and getting gold in exchange for such trifles as ignorant savages 
love. So much gold came from Guinea at last, that the king determined 
to build a fort and a church upon the gold coast, and endeavor to found a 
settlement, which should serve both to promote the gold trade and convert 
the natives to the Christian religion. 

Many of his people disliked the king’s plan, saying that the coast was 
very unhealthy, and the navigation of the Gulf of Guinea very dangerous. 

“No matter,” said the king. “If only one soul should be converted to 
our faith through the building of this fort and church, it will reward us for 
all our trouble.” 

He made extensive preparations ; for he had determined to plant a colony 
that should be lasting, and which should send, year after year, African gold- 
dust to Portugal and African souls to heaven. The stones for the fort 
and church were all cut in Portugal, as well as all the timber and other mate- 
rials. The expedition consisted of twelve vessels and six hundred men, 
and the fleet carried provisions enough to last this large company for two 
years. On the roth of January, 1482, the fleet arrived off the gold coast 
of Guinea, and came to anchor. 

Luckily enough, the Portuguese commander found a vessel of his own 
country already there, trading for gold with a powerful chief who lived near 
by. Through the captain, who was well acquainted with the country, and 
could speak the negro language, he sent a message to the chief, informing 
him that many noblemen and gentlemen had come from Portugal to pay 
their respects to him, and that they would go on shore the next morning 
to visit him, if it was agreeable. The chief returning a favorable answer, 
the governor went on shore, with.a great number of officers, all splendidly 
dressed, and wearing their arms concealed. 

As soon as they had landed they marched in procession toward a large 
tree, not far from the shore, and at some little distance from the village of 
the chief. Several priests were in the procession, dressed in the gorgeous 
robes of their office, and carrying the vessels and implements used in 
celebrating the mass. When they reached the tree, the governor hung 
upon it the royal banner of Portugal, and the priests prepared an altar 
for the religious ceremony. No negroes were present; for the chief, it 
seems, had a high opinion of his own importance, and desired to come 
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with all his people, and make an impression upon the strangers. So, under 
that tree, on the 2oth of January, 1482, the first mass was said in Guinea, 
in the presence of about a hundred Portuguese officers, knights, and sol- 
diers. : 

“ All our people,” says a Portuguese historian, “heard the mass with 
great devotion, praising God, and imploring his assistance in bringing all 
those idolatrous people to the faith, and praying that the church which was 
there to be founded might last to the end of the world.” 

When the mass was ended, the Portuguese saw that the chief and his 
people were coming out of their village toward them, and they at once 
arranged themselves for their reception. A chair was brought for the 
governor, and his officers were drawn up in long lines, between which 
the chief would pass to where the governor was seated. Both parties 
evidently desired to show themselves off to the best advantage. 

The Africans drew near, walking very slowly and in regular order, many 
of them playing upon rude musical instruments. All of them were naked, 
except that they wore a monkey-skin for an apron; and they had oiled 
themselves so that the whole party glistened in the sunshine. They were 
armed with shields, spears, bows, and arrows, and upon their heads some 
of them had a curious kind of head-piece, made of monkey-skins, and stuck 
full of fishes’ teeth, — an enormous, oddly shaped thing, intended to terrify 
their enemies in battle. The Portuguese found it difficult to conceal their 
laughter when these comical figures passed by. 

In the middle of the procession marched the chief himself, his arms and 
legs covered with bracelets and gold rings, and wearing round his neck a 
collar from which hung some small bells. In his beard and hair were 
twisted wires of gold, the ends of which hung down. His appearance and 
manner were most ridiculous. He walked as slowly as possible, putting 
down one foot after another with the greatest deliberation, holding his head 
high, and not moving it io the right or to the left. The Portuguese com- 
mander rose to meet this mighty potentate ; upon which the chief took 
him by the hand, and then making a peculiar sign with his fingers, said, . 
in his own language, “ Peace, Peace.” A ceremonial similar to this had to 
be performed between the principal persons on both sides ; and everything 
was done so slowly and solemnly, that a long time passed before the con- 
versation could begin. 

The Portuguese commander, at length, addressed the African chief, 
through an interpreter. He said that the king his master, learning how 
well Caramanza (the chief’s name) had behaved to the Portuguese, wished to 
make some return to him, by affording him an opportunity of getting some- 
thing much more precious than gold, and that was his soul’s salvation. 

“First of all,” said he, “ you must know the Creator of all things, who 
made the heavens, the sun, moon, and earth, and everything in them, and 
whom the king of Portugal and all other princes in Europe acknowledge 
as their master. They adore him, and believe in him. They believe, too, 
that our souls after death will appear before him, to give an account of our 4 
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good and bad actions; and that good people will be placed in heaven, 
where God is, and the bad will be sent to a bottomless pit, where they will 
be tormented by things called devils. But in order to understand these 
things, it is necessary to be washed in a holy water, — which the Christians 
call baptism. This baptism clears the mind for the understanding of God, 
just as water washes the eyes when they are full of dust.” 

After going on in this strain for a while, the governor said that the king 
had sent him to entreat the chief to acknowledge this God, and promised 
that if he would do so, and be baptized, he would help him in everything 
that he wished. He added, that he had brought with him a great deal of 
rich merchandise, and that, in order to keep it safe, he must build a strong 
house to put it into, and some other houses in which the honorable gentle- 
men whom he had brought with him could live and carry on trade with 
the people of the country. 

The chief remained silent during this long speech; and when it was 
finished, it was some time before he began to reply. At last he spoke in 
something like this way : — 

“JT am much obliged to the king your master for attending to the salva- 
tion of my soul, and for all the other good promises he has made me. The 
king is certainly quite right in what he says about my good treatment of 
his people, who have come here for trade. But how different was their 
dress from what I now see upon these noble gentlemen! They were ragged, 
and were glad to get away as soon as their trade was done. But now I see 
a great many people better dressed, adorned with gold and jewels ; and, 
what is more surprising, you want to build houses and stay here. Such 
splendid gentlemen as you are could never put up with such poor things 
as we have here upon the coast; but you will have to have around you a 
great many valuable things, some of which may be lost, and then disputes 
will arise. So I think it much better for our trade to go on as before, — 
your people coming and going every year, — and then there will always be 
peace between us, and we shall always be glad to see one another. On 
this plan my people will be much more inclined to hear about the God you 
have mentioned.” 

It was plain that Caramanza dia not want to be outshone by these grand 
and richly dressed gentlemen. The governor told him, however, that the 
king had commanded them to remain and build the houses, and that they 
would rather die than disobey. The chief, after some further conversation, 
gave an unwilling consent, and then returned to his village with all his 
followers, and without saying anything further concerning the baptism that 
had been proposed to him. 

The next morning the Portuguese discovered that the negroes had a 
religion of their own; for when the workmen began to remove some stones 
for the foundation of the foi, a crowd of natives fell upon them with great 
fury, and it was some time Defore the white men could pacify them. The 
stones had been placed where they were for some religious purpose. When 
the negroes had been quieted by liberal gifts, the work went on ; but they 
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were so troublesome that the Portuguese at last burnt their village, and 
drove them off. The party remained on the coast for a few weeks, and 
then the governor sent home most of the ships, and all the men except a 
garrison of sixty soldiers and a number of workmen. 

The fort and the church were built; and a colony was planted which 
continued for some centuries, until, indeed, the English obtained posses- 
sion of that part of the coast. In the church a mass was said every year 
in honor of Prince Henry the navigator. For some years little progress 
was made in converting the savages, and I cannot find any account of bap- 
tisms in that part of Africa. 

The first baptism that took place among the negroes occurred in Congo, 
on the 3d of April, 1491; which was thirty-one years after the death of 
Prince Henry. It was a wonderful scene, as you shall learn in a moment ; 
and it was brought about in the following manner. 

Two years after the events just related, a brave knight of the king of 
Portugal’s household, named Diogo Cam, sailed on a voyage of discovery 
along the coast of Africa, and went three hundred miles farther south than 
any navigator had gone before ; not turning back until he reached the river, 
now called Congo, nearly four hundred miles below the equator. He sailed 
up this river a little way, and saw upon its banks swarms of naked blacks, 
who came running down to see the Portuguese ships. He landed among 
them. He found them peaceable and friendly, but none of his interpreters 
could understand their language. Diogo Cam thought it would be an excel- 
lent thing to take a few of these negroes home to Portugal, where they 
could be taught the Portuguese language, and thus serve as interpreters. 
Cam contrived to make the king of Congo understand his wishes, and, the 
king consenting, he carried away four of the natives, solemnly promising 
that he would bring them back in fifteen months. 

So intelligent were these negroes, that they could speak Portuguese pretty 
well before they reached Portugal, and gave Diogo Cam interesting accounts 
of their country, and its multitudes of people. The king was delighted 
with them. He was getting so proud of his African possessions, that he 
asked permission of the Pope to add to his other titles that of Lord of 
Guinea; which the Pope granted, and this year, 1484, he had the title 
engraved upon the royal arms, and stamped upon new coin. The four 
natives of Congo were carefully instructed in the Christian religion, as the 
king desired above all things that they should give a favorable account 
of it to their people. He treated them with the greatest kindness, often 
talking with them, and giving them presents. 

The worthy knight, Diogo Cam, kept his word. Before the fifteen months 
had expired he landed the four Congo negroes, safe and sound, upon the 
shores of the Congo River. It was a joyful time. The king himself came 
to welcome the Portuguese, and to question his four countrymen, who had 
so much to tell him of the wonders they had seen in the white man’s coun- 
try. After some days spent in festivity, Diogo Cam continued his voyage 
down the coast, promising to call on his return. This brave man sailed 
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nine hundred miles beyond the Congo River, as far as a cape now named 
Cape Cross. It was so named by English mariners because here Diogo 
Cam, as was the custom with the Portuguese navigators, set up a solid 
stone cross, to mark the farthest point yet discovered, and to claim the 
territory for the king of Portugal. -This cross, placed there in 1485, stands 
to this day, with only the loss of one of the arms. 

On his return, the valiant Diogo again cast anchor in the Congo River, 
and spent some time among the friendly natives. He found, to his great 
delight, that the king of Congo was so much pleased with what he had 
heard of the Christian religion, that he desired priests might be sent from 
Portugal to convert and baptize him and his people. So earnest was he 
in the matter, that he insisted upon sending to Portugal a little embassy 
of his own people, to make known his wish to the king. Diogo joyfully 
consented ; a Congo chief, with several young men, went back with him 
to Lisbon, where they were received with the greatest honor and enthusiasm 
by king and people. 3 

After due instruction the whole party were baptized, and they were then 
sent back to their native land, accompanied by several priests. Astonishing 
events quickly followed the arrival of this expedition in the Congo River. 
No sooner had the Portuguese landed, than an aged uncle of the king came 
down to the shore, with all his chiefs and servants, and an African band 
of music, begging that he might, be baptized at once; for he was so old he 
might not be alive if he waited for the king, who was away, to be baptized 
first. Instantly the Portuguese began to cut branches of trees for an altar, 
and to prepare everything for the ceremony; which they were determined 
to perform on Easter Sunday, April 3, 1491. 

From far and near the negroes came flocking in, all asking to be baptized 
at the same time. This, however, the king’s uncle would not permit, but 
told them they must wait until the king had enjoyed the privilege; and 
said that he himself would have waited but for his great age. On Easter 
day, in the presence of a mighty host of naked blacks, — to the number of 
twenty-five thousand, say the Portuguese historians,— the old chief was 
baptized. Upon the suggestion of the two priests, he had all the idols 
burnt, and he went to mass every day. Indeed, he was over-zealous ; for 
being disturbed one day while at mass, he would have had the disturbers 
put to death if the priest had not interceded for them. 

A few days after, the king himself was baptized. The Portuguese writers 
are eloquent when they describe the remarkable scene which then occurred. 
As he was residing a hundred and fifty miles in the interior, the Portuguese 
admiral, attended by his principal officers, and accompanied by the priests, 
marched with the sacred vessels towards the royal residence. The king’s 
uncle gave them a guard of two hundred negroes to carry their baggage ; 
and it was a great strife among them which should bear the holy vessels. 
When they had gone half the distance, they were met by a great number 
of the king’s own men, who advanced playing musical instruments, and 
chanting something which the Portuguese thought was an African psalm ; 
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for their own party sang responses to it. As they marched along together, 
the negroes sometimes chanted and responded, one party singing a few 
words, and the rest singing something in reply ; and, at other times, they 
all joined in shouting the praises of the king of Portugal for what he had 
sent them. 

The Portuguese were conducted to a great plain, in the midst of which 
was a high platform built of timber. Upon this, in a chair made entirely 
of ivory, well carved, sat his Majesty, the king of Congo. From his waist 
upward he was naked, and his black skin shone with palm-oil; but from 
his waist hung a damask cloth which Diogo Cam had given him three years 
before. From his left shoulder hung a horse’s tail, which in Congo only a 
king may wear; and on his head he had a tall, finely worked cloth hat, 
shaped like a bishop’s mitre. Towards the throne the Portuguese walked, 
surrounded by such a multitude of eager negroes that it was with the great- 
est difficulty they could get near the king. Pushing their way, however, they 
came near enough at last to salute him with a low bow; which he returned 
by putting his hand first upon the admiral’s breast, and then upon his own, 
— the greatest compliment a Congo monarch can pay. 

When these ceremonies were over, the king was eager to see the holy 
vessels, which the priests proceeded to uncover. When the cross was 
lifted up, the white men knelt, and the whole multitude of Africans followed 
their example. When the king had received the set of sacred objects which 
the king of Portugal had sent him as a gift, nothing would content him 
but to have them brought to his house, and shown to his wife and children. 
As a church was to be built near this place, he resolved to put off his own 
baptism until the ceremony could be performed init. — 

The edifice was forthwith begun; but soon after, a rebellion breaking 
out which required his departure, he would not wait for its completion. 
On the 3d of May, 1491, the king of Congo was baptized by the name of 
John, and his queen by the name of Eleanor. He then departed for the 
war, bearing a flag blessed by the priest, which had upon it the sign of the 
cross. With this in his hand, he attacked and put to flight an army of 
eighty thousand rebels. So, at least, the pious Portuguese writers assure 
us. But he proved a sad backslider when the priests insisted that a Chris- 
tian could only have one wife. 

The church, however, was built, and named the church of Santa Cruz; 
and five priests were left to take charge of it. Thousands of the natives 
were baptized ; other churches were built; many Congo youths were sent 
to Portugal, trained for the priesthood, and brought home to carry on the 
work. So many churches were built in Congo, that some years after a 
bishop was sent to take charge of them, and the cathedral church of his 
diocese was no other than the church of Santa Cruz erected near the abode 
of the Congo king. From that day to this there have been Portuguese 
missions all along that coast, and the mass was said to-day by Portuguese 
priests in many an African church that was built before the Mayflower was 
launched. 

Fames Parton. 
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TWO CHILDREN. 


| gg se: Gus while playing will laugh ; 
All the world is as bright as the sun, 
Though her face is darker by half 

Than half the bright things she looks on. 


She laughs when she looks up above, 
She laughs when she looks in my eye; 

She ’s a rogue, —an elf whom I love; 
She is happy, and cannot tell why. 


She loves the red roses and pansies ; 
She laughs when she sees the rain fall; 

In starlight and moonlight she fancies 
She sees the great God over all. 





Two Children. 


Little Hettie is fair as a lily, 
With eyes of the heavens’ own blue, 
Yet the tears oft will blind them so fully 
That the bright world is shut from her view. 


She cries when she plays in the garden, 
She sobs when she loses her doll, 

And thinks that the flowers should ask pardon 
For being so naughty and tall. 
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Though she’s blest through the night and the day, 
This little one weeps at my knee, 

And will not be joyous and gay. 
Dear little ones, which would you be, 


The child that smiles up in God’s face, 
Though she’s ragged, and poor is her home, 
Or the child that looks down from his grace, 
Away from the blessings that come? 
Margarita Wllets. 
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THE LITTLE FRENCH GIRL OF ST. SULPICE. 


HEN I was in Paris, a year or two before the terrible war broke out, 

I often went to the church of St. Sulpice. A grand old place is St. 
- Sulpice, not so majestic outwardly as Notre Dame, but far more interesting 
to me. Its painted chapels, its noble altar with the royal seat in front, 
its chairs full of kneeling people, from the splendid dame to the bonnetless 
peasant, its gorgeously dressed priests, its magnificent organ, — everything 
about it charmed and interested me. 

One day I saw a little girl asleep at the foot of a statue. The calm, white 
marble face seemed to look down in pity on the child, whose beauty startled 
me. Her white cape-bonnet had fallen from her head, and curls, lustrous 
as gold, and quite as yellow, fell over neck and cheeks. What long dark 
lashes she had! Her complexion seemed blended roses and lilies. But 
her dress was very shabby. The most beautiful feet will get soiled if they 
go shoeless, and this child seemed one of the very poorest of the poor. 

There came a grand burst of organ-music, with which a thousand voices 
joined, and the child awoke. She lifted her head, and the great brown eyes 
seemed to drink in the melody. Then, seeing that we were watching her, 
she held out a little palm. The mute appeal was not resisted: I gave her 
my last franc. 

She followed us out of the church. On the stone steps we could see the 
fountains playing. Omnibuses decorated with gay little flags, horses decked 
out with ribbons, merry groups passing, the red sunshine, and the distant 
beauty of the green park, with its gravelled walks and flowery borders, made 
a picture that I shall never forget. The child touched my dress. 

“TI must sing for you, madame,” she said, holding up the franc. 

Then she stood back a little, let her pretty arms drop, and sang in a sweet 
contralto a little French air. Her voice was charming. 

“ Why do you beg?” I asked. 

“T do not beg, madame, I sing” ; and her cheek flushed. 

“Where do you live, my dear ?” 

“Rue St. Pére.” 

“ Near Hotel St. Pére ?” 

“ Not far from that, madame. My father makes wooden images ; perhaps 
you pass his window. At least, I call him my father.” 

I had often passed his window, filled with a melancholy collection of well- 
carved animals, boxes, heads, quite yellow by exposure. Nothing seemed 
ever to be sold. 

One day I went in to ask the price of a stag’s head. The poor man, 
broken down by sickness, sat whittling in the corner. His face was like 
. saffron, while his thin hair was black as jet. A heavy curtain was hung 
across the shop. Presently the rings that supported it rattled a little; the 
curtain opened midway, revealing a bit of French home-life. A cradle of an 
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antique pattern, a woman ironing at a table, a tiny stove, two windows full 
of flowers, everything poverty-stricken, but clean. As I was paying for the 
stag’s head in came my little one of St. Sulpice. She knew me, but with 
only a nod and a smile passed into the other part of the room. 

“That is your little girl, I suppose,” I said. 

“O no; I care for her; that is all. Her mother is dead; she is no kin 
to me, but one cannot see a little one suffer. Besides, she does very well 
with her voice; she will work her way in the world. We do not suffer; 
we have bread.” Nevertheless I knew by his voice and the aspect of things 
that they did suffer sometimes, so I often made little expeditions that way, 
and spent for carved wood every franc I could spare. 

Now comes the wonderful part of my story. I had been at home six 
months when the French war broke out. While reading the dreadful tid- 
ings, and seeing with my mind’s eye those fairy-like palaces over which I 
had wandered so often sacked and destroyed, I thought of the little girl of 
St. Sulpice, and wondered what had become of her. Where were the 
wooden hounds with their life-like eyes, the stags’ heads so beautifully 
carved, the long French faces with the dust lying in their grotesque goatees ? 
Where were the sick old man, the tidy little mother, the large, rosy baby? 

One day, only a very few weeks ago, while walking down Pennsylvania 
Avenue, in Washington, a splendid carriage drove past, and I caught a 
glimpse of a face that set my heart beating. I turned to look, and, strange 
to tell, the child was also turning to look at me. Could this be the little 
French girl of St. Sulpice? Impossible. 

On the following day I was called into my sitting-room to see some one 
who wanted a donation. 

“They ’re always a beggin’, Miss Alice,” said my maid. “There was three 
men with papers yesterday, and now come these flipflappers.” 

The “flipflappers” were two Sisters of Charity. One of them, the 
youngest, with large, loving, dark eyes, and one of the finest faces I ever 
saw, won me at sight. She was soliciting money, she said, for an Old 
Folks’ Home. “You are not an American,” I said. 

“QO no; I am only five months from Paris. This is my sister, who can 
talk only French.” 

An hour passed, during which I had told all about my St. Sulpice child. 

The women looked at each other. 

“It seems like Marie,” said one. 

“Tt certainly does seem like Marie,” responded the other. 

“ And who was Marie?” 

“ Marie was with a wood-carver. Marie’s mamma was an Englishwoman. 
Her husband brought her to Paris. They both died when Marie was a little 
one. Marie used to sing, and she lived in Rue St. Pére.” 

“It must be my St. Sulpice girl!” I said, excitedly. 

“ During the troubles,” continued the woman, “ the old wood-carver died. 
His wife, whose sister was a nun, went to one of the charity homes. She, 
alas ! was shot, and soon after her baby pined and died. The sisters took 
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care of Marie for a while, she was so beautiful. No, madame, it is not to 
be denied that they would have liked it if Marie could have grown up in 
their midst, and become one of the holy order, but the war forbade that. 
Some of the sisters escaped to England, and Marie went with them. In 
London, Marie sang a little now and then, for we were much reduced. 

“ One day she was listened to by a lady living in some villa. She had the 
child brought in, and kept saying to herself, ‘It is a wonderful likeness !’ 
Then she called her husband and all the family, and they each one said 
that it was a wonderful likeness, 

“ Well, madame, they found the child was one of them, the child of a sister 
who had married imprudently and gone off, and after that we had little to 
do with Marie. But we came over to America in the same ship, and the 
little lady was very kind to us. Her friends have given largely to this fun 
since she has been here. Will madame contribute?” ‘ 

On condition that they found where the child lived, I gave them what I 
could spare, and they went away grateful. 

Only the next day a grand equipage stopped at my door. There were two 
men in splendid livery on the box, and a tiger behind, who sat with his 
arms folded, like a statue of ebony. 

Ah, but there was my sweet little St. Sulpice girl, with her nurse, or com- 
panion. How lovely she was! Her white hat and blue feather, beautiful 
blue silk, trimmed with costly white lace, her buttoned gloves, and dainty 
parasol, spoke most eloquently of the change in her circumstances. But 
to me she seemed just the same. 

“ Then you have not forgotten St. Sulpice,” I said. 

She shook her head and her lips trembled a little. 

“It was so awful before we came away!” she said, with a shudder. 
“They took St. Sulpice for the soldiers, and they killed the nuns, and shot 
the good priests, and it seemed as if everybody was dead or dying. O, how 
we did fly for our lives ! ” 

“ But you are very happy now.” 

“Yes. I have a governess, and I am studying English, but I shall always 
love my dear, dear France, and I would go there again, but poor Pére and 
Mére Bouve are gone, and their little child. If they could only have come 
to England with me!” 

“And does your aunt stay in America long ?” 

“Till the next September. O, how I felt when I saw you on the street ! 
I knew it was you. To-morrow we go to Cape May, and I shall never see 
you again.” 

“O yes, you will. I shall come over to England next summer.” 

The child’s eyes brightened. 

“Will you?” and she threw her arms round my neck in true French 
style, and declared that she loved me. 

I hope I shall see my little one of St. Sulpice again. If anybody meets 
an English family at Cape May, with one of the loveliest little girls in the 
world, I have no doubt she will answer to the name of Marie. 

Alice Robbins. 





Little Mary's Wish. 


LITTLE MARY’S WISH. 


“ 7 HAVE seen the first robin of spring, mother dear, 
And have heard the brown darling sing ; 

You said, ‘ Hear it and wish, and ’t will surely come true’; 
So I’ve wished such a beautiful thing! 


“T thought I would like to ask something for you ; 
But I could n’t think what there could be 

That you ’d want while you had all these beautiful things ; 
Besides, you have papa and me! 


“So I wished for a ladder; so long that ’t would stand 
One end by our own cottage door, 

And the other go up past the moon and the stars, 
And lean against heaven’s white floor. 


“Then I ’d get you to put on my pretty white dress 
With my sash and my darling new shoes, 

And I’d find some white roses to take up to God, — 
The most beautiful ones I could choose. 


“And you and dear papa would sit on the ground 
And kiss me, and tell me ‘Good by’; 

Then I ’d go up the ladder far out of your sight, 
Till I came to the door in the sky! 


“I wonder if God keeps the door fastened tight? 
If but ome little crack I could see, 

I would whisper, ‘ Please, God, let this little girl in; 
She ’s as tired as she can be! 


“She came all alone from the earth to the sky; 
For she ’s always been wanting to see 

The gardens of heaven with their robins and flowers, 
Please, God, is there room there for me?’ 


“ And then, when the angels had opened the door, 
God would say, ‘ Bring the little child here.’ 

But he ’d speak it so softly I'’d not be afraid ; 
And he ’d smile just like you, mother dear! 


“He would put his kind arms round your dear little girl, 
And I ’d ask him to send down for you, 

And papa, and cousin, and all that I love, — 
O dear! don’t you wish ’t would come true?” 





Little Mary's Wish. 


The next spring-time when the robins came home, 
They sang over grass and flowers 

That grew where the foot of the ladder stood, 
Whose top reached the heavenly bowers. 

’ 

And the parents had dressed the pale still child 
For her flight to the summer-land, 

In a fair white robe with one snow-white rose 
Folded tight in her pulseless hand, 


And now at the foot of the ladder they sit, 
Looking upward with quiet tears, 
Till the beckoning hand and the fluttering robe 


Of the child at the top appears ! 
Mrs. L. M. Blinn. 
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MOTHS AND COCOONS. 


PN pine and oak woods around Orchardville are bordered in the early 
spring by dark brown fields shielding in their duskiness rich clumps 
of red cup-moss and delicate patches of pink. I know this is so because 
I went there one year as early as March, while the other girls in our street 
stayed in the city till examination was over and the schools closed. 

All along the country roads the bushes were bare and leafless. One day 
I was walking with Cousin Celia past a desolate thicket; I had been there 
alone a dozen times and thought the way an excessively uninteresting one, 
and remembered longingly the flowers and berries which hung so tempt- 
ingly by that very roadside in spring and summer. Suddenly Cousin Celia 
plunged into the bushes, and pulling a branch toward her, said, “I do 
believe this is a cecropia.” 

“O, let me see!” cried I, following and taking from her hand a twig 
bearing a brown bunch which I knew must be a cocoon, as we have a book 
full of pictures of such things at home. Celia said she would keep it in 
her room, and that soon a beautiful moth would come out of it. 

“Oh! I wish J had one too,” said I. And then we searched till Cousin 
Celia found another. She knew a great deal about such things, and told 
me there were three or four different kinds of cocoons right there in our 
woods, and that we could find others on the alders by the brook. After 
that I explored every day for new treasures, and the bushes which before 
seemed so empty and desolate were like enchanted woods, where, at any 
moment, a sleeping beauty might be discovered lying in a warm, snug bed. 

The first cocoon I found was fastened to a straggling huckleberry-bush 
in the pasture; I have never found another so large. I carried it home 
and put it, with the twig it was attached to, over a picture in my room, 
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where all my cocoons received places of honor. Every morning I mounted 
into a chair and examined my clusters of treasures fastened to the wall, 
and waited with great impatience for the emancipation of the imprisoned 
princesses. One morning I saw a spot of soft maroon velvet at the mouth 
of the large cocoon I found in the pasture. I kept the exciting discovery 
to myself, though it was almost impossible not to tell Cousin Celia that 
the great cecropia had started to come out. I was sure it would be out 
by night. But no; bedtime came, and still there was nothing to be seen 
of my pet but its soft, velvety head; and in the morning it was the same. 
I waited nearly a week, and then told Celia of my disappointment. 

She examined the object of my anxiety with much care, and then said, 
“Poor thing! it is dead now, but it struggled well for life. Dolly, bring 
the scissors, and we will cut open the cocoon, so that you can see how 
curiously it is made.” I had always thought it a delicate structure and 
handled it with care, but the thin brown membrane on the outside offered 
strong resistance to my little scissors, and after the first covering was 
opened there was an inner one to be removed; in that was a tight black 
case from which the moth had only half succeeded in freeing itself. At the 
foot of this queer black cradle, where the moth had slept all winter, was 
a little crumpled bunch which Celia called the moth’s “old clothes” ; when 
it went to bed as a caterpillar it took off its old coat last of all, and rolled 
it up in a bunch at its feet, for when it woke again it would be already 
dressed in a new robe of rich colors. 

That same day I found a new cocoon in my ramble, a lovely white satin 
structure, in shape like an antique pitcher, suspended from the end of a deli- 
cate twig. I carried it with joy to fill the place made empty by the death of 
my poor cecropia. The next morning, on opening my eyes, I looked as usual 
at the little brown cases on the wall, which were to make such wonderful 
revelations when the fulness of their time should come; and there on the 
frame of my favorite picture, Raphael’s bewitching cherubs, was a fairylike 
creature, slowly opening and shutting its beautiful wings. I felt as if it 
were a bird, and, mounting on a chair, coaxed the pretty thing to fasten 
its fawn-colored velvet feet on my finger ; then I went carefully down stairs 
and showed it to Celia and Grandma, and went into the kitchen, where I 
had the satisfaction of hearing the girl Kate say she believed it was a 
“spirit.” Celia said it was a Polyphemus, but I did not like the name, 
and for short, called my pet “Polly.” It seemed really to know what I 
meant when I said “ Polly, pretty Polly, come and sit on my finger,” though 
Grandma laughed at the idea. Then I went up stairs to discover which 
jewel-case had yielded up its precious contents, and behold! the lid of the 
pretty cocoon which I had brought home the day before was raised. My 
Polly had looking-glasses set in blue frames, one large round one in each 
of its wings. Celia called them eye-spots, and said on this account it was 
named for the huge one-eyed giant Polyphemus. 

I shall always remember the day my Polly was born, the 17th of April; 
about a week later I noticed that the mouth of another cocoon was quite 
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Cecropia. 





wet. I called Celia to look, and she said the moth would soon come out, 
for when it wanted to leave its warm winter house, it had a way of wetting 
the brown walls so that they became very elastic, and then ort it crept 
without hurting its delicately folded wings, and the door closed after it as 
securely as if it were still necessary to shield the tender summer insect 
for which it was built from the snow and rain and piercing cold of winter. 
While we were talking, I looked at Celia, for she has a very sweet face, 
and as she speaks, pretty dimples and flushes of color come and go; and 
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Promethia. 


there is something in her voice which makes you tum toward her to look 
as well as listen. Meanwhile, Mr. Moth had made his way through the 
elastic door of his dwelling (which now appeared tightly closed as ever), 
and there he hung from the side of his deserted house, looking like a great 
caterpillar with all its feet gathered in a bunch at its. head. 

The closely folded wings resembled crumpled rags, but they unfolded 
rapidly with soft undulating motions, and lo! there was a small edition of 
the poor cecropia who died in struggling to get out of its strong dark 
house. It was more delicate in color and shape, so that it seemed almost 
like the ghost of my dead pet. Celia gave mea hard name for it, — Prome- 
thia, — and I never could devise anything shorter which I liked better. 

It was Mrs. P—— Celia said, who had come to see me. Mr. P—— she 
described as slender and dark, a very modest person, having no resemblance 
whatever to his devoted wife. 


One morning I was searching in the washstand closet for some shoes 
suitable for a long tramp in the woods; I had found a pair and was putting 
them on, when, feeling something soft and wet, I dropped my shoe in haste, 
then taking it up again, I shook out a new-born butterfly. You will wonder 
how it came there. Well, of course I could not hang up a smooth slippery 
chrysalis on the wall, as I did the cocoons, so I put all the chrysalides in a 
box-cover in the closet, and this poor little butterfly had come out in the 
dark, instead of the warm sunlight, and had crawled into my shoe, where 
it had received such rough handling that I feared it was badly hurt. Car- 
rying it with care to my bureau, I placed it on a glass of fresh wild-flowers, 
among which it was contented to rest and make its toilet. Its dress was 
black flounced with blue and made with a train. Celia called it a chevalier, 
but to me it seemed more like a lady of the fairy court. 

Kate Lorraine. 
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SAMMY’S EXPERIENCE. 


SHALL only try to relate a small adventure that Sammy was the hero of, when 

he was about four years old ; which adventure was shared, as a matter of course, 
by his particular friend and ‘‘crony,” Granny Perkins. Now ‘‘Granny” was not 
his friend’s true name ; it was only a boy’s abbreviation of a good and noble one, 
Granville. But whoever heard of a boy called ‘‘Granville”? So the nickname 
came in use; and, though Sammy’s friend is a dignified young gentleman now, he 
is ‘‘ Granny ” still, and likely to remain so to the end of his life. 

One morning in early summer the friends were playing ‘‘stick-knife” before the 
door of Sammy’s house. Suddenly Granny paused, and, pointing to a dark object 
near the opposite sidewalk, inquired, ‘* What do you s’pose is in that bottle, Sam?” 

It was a very curious bottle, with a very wide neck, and its cork tipped very much 
on one side, which gave it an extremely independent air. 

**Let’s go for it and see,” replied Sammy. Accordingly they ‘‘ went for it”; and 
Granny, being the fleetest runner, secured the bottle ; while the less fortunate Sammy, 
missing his grasp by about an inch, lost his balance and sat forcibly down on the 
spot which the bottle had lately occupied. 

Regaining an upright position, he discovered that his friend was opening the bot- 
tle, and, peering over his shoulder, he asked curiously, ‘‘ What’s in it, Gran?” 

The contents of the mysterious bottle proved to be a dark, thick, ill-smelling liquid, 
like of which Sammy, at least, had never seen before. Gran smelt it, shook it, 
poured a little on his fingers (which he immediately wiped on his clean pocket-hand- 
kerchief ), and finally replied in a tone of deep solemnity: ‘‘ Yes, I know. Jim had 
some for his whiskers. It’s hair-dye! And O, Sammy !” seized with a sudden 
inspiration, — now’s your chance! It’ll make your hair as black as — as —” (paus- 
ing for a simile and not finding one) — ‘‘ as — anything.” 

Now you must know that Sammy’s hair was the one trial of an otherwise sunny 
life ; it was not sandy, it was not even auburn, it was deeply, darkly, beautifully 
red! Poor Sam felt sometimes that he would willingly, yes, gratefully, give all those 
coppers he had so carefully hoarded, for anything that would make his hair as black 
and curly as Gran’s, and rid him of those odious nicknames, ‘‘ Carrots,” and ‘‘ Fire- 
pate,” which the boys so freely bestowed upon him. 

And here, Gran assured him, was the very article which would accomplish that 
much-desired purpose! What wonder, then, that the temptation was too strong for 
the poor little fellow to resist ? 

** How do you do it?” he queried, taking the bottle from his friend’s hand, and 
eying it with deep respect. 
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**Do it?” answered Gran, excitedly. ‘‘ Why you just pour it on, and rub it in, 
you know!” 

“* Will — will it hurt?” asked Sammy, cautiously. 

“Hurt! Of course not, you baby!” said Gran. ‘*Sit right down here on the 
curbstone, and I ’ll fix you in a jiffy, — only think, black hair just like mine !” 

Sammy did think ; and his scruples left him. Seating himself as directed, he said, 
calmly, ‘‘Go ahead then, Gran!” Granny shook the bottle. ‘* Well! ain’t you 
never going to begin?” cried Sam, indignantly. 

Granny tipped the bottle, —tipped it a little farther than he intended ; in fact, 
losing all control of it in his nervousness, he tipped it completely upside down. A 
thick, black, blinding stream descended on Sammy’s hair ; yes, and into his eyes and 
ears and mouth, which was wide open; and deluged the clean shirt, and the nice 

‘linen suit which his mother had finished only yesterday. Gran gazed one moment in 
speechless horror at the ruin he had wrought ; then, dropping the bottle, fled. 

One moment, and one only, Sammy sat silent ; then with a ‘‘howl” of astonish- 
ment and indignation, he rushed into the house. ‘* What did his mother do?” you 
will wonder, perhaps. What any loving mother would have done under the circum- 
stances, I suppose. Washed and cleansed him, replaced the ‘‘dyed” suit with a 
fresh one, and then, taking him in her arms, comforted him with the assurance that 
his hair would not always retain its present zebra-like combination of red and black 
stripes. This was ‘‘Sammy’s Experience ” in hair-dye. 

** Ruth Adams,” age 15. 


THE OLD MEETING-HOUSE, 


Let us look into an old-fashioned New England meeting-house, built by our 
fathers more than a century ago, before the Revolutionary War. We shall prob- 
ably find it standing on a hill near the centre of the town ; for it was an ancient and 
honored custom among our ancestors to build their meeting-houses on high places, 
partly that they might be in a position where they could overlook the neighboring 
country, and see if Indians were approaching. Those were days when the farmers 
went to meeting with their guns on their shoulders, and sentinels were stationed at 
the doors to give warning of danger. 

The edifice is nearly square, with one door in front opposite the pulpit, and one 
at each side. The inside is cut by broad aisles, one connecting the two side doors, 
the other extending from the front door to the pulpit. The pews are so high that 
only the heads of the people are visible over the tops of them ; the backs are com- 
posed of slats of wood just far enough apart so that little boys, looking out for 
occupation during sermon-time, can get their heads in between them so far as to be 
unable to get them out again. 

The pew being square, the seats extended around three sides, and when the door 
was shut, it seemed like a little room. The men sat next the door, to protect the 
“*womenfolks,” in case of an attack from Indians; hence the custom (so the story 
goes) of having the gentlemen sit at the heads of the pews, in these more civilized 
times. 

The people rose at the second hymn and remained standing during the long prayer, 
and as it was sometimes rather long, they wanted to lean against the backs of the 
pews. The seats were accordingly placed on hinges, and when the people rose they 
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lifted them, and let them down when the prayer was over. Sometimes the seats 
came down with such a clatter that one not accustomed to the noise might have 
thought the house was falling. 

The galleries, which were quite deep, were occupied by the children and young 
people. It would have been a little unsafe to leave so many children to themselves, 
away from their parents’ eyes, and so a person called a ‘‘ tithing-man ” was appointed 
every year to keep them in order. He was regarded by the children with the great- 
est fear. There was a door below the pulpit, leading probably into some cellar. 
The little boys were told by their ‘big brothers” that if they were to laugh or 
whisper during sermon-time, that dreaded personage, the ‘‘tithing-man,” would 
come and thrust them into the caverns below this door, where ghosts and hobgoblins 
reigned supreme, — a story which the little fellows implicitly believed. 

The choir was composed of sixty or seventy persons of all ages. Every person 
in the parish who had any voice for singing, or ear for music, was expected to sit in 
the choir. One instrument, as the bass-viol, was all that was considered proper to 
use. These Puritans had become so opposed to all forms and ceremonies in Eng- 
land, that they were resolved to banish everything that had the appearance of being 
ceremonious. To use an organ would have been considered wicked. The choir 
sung Majesty, Danvers, and many other old tunes. 

We must not forget to notice the sounding-board, a large, circular piece of wood, 
painted white, and suspended from the ceiling to within a few feet of the minister’s 
head, by a long, slender iron rod, also painted white, and presenting the appearance 
of wood, so that the apparatus did not look very secure. It was always a matter of 
speculation among the boys in the gallery what would happen to the minister, should 
the sounding-board come down on his head. Our fathers supposed that by means 
of this the voice was kept from rising, and was sent down to the audience. But it is 
now believed that clear and distinct utterance is far more effectual. 


Mary D. Priest, age. 
Boston, Mass. 7 Fiat 


THE SUNSHINE OF THE HEART. 


A poor invalid lying on her couch one day, tired of staring at the dingy ceiling 
and the few articles of shabby furniture around the meagre room, found relief in 
resting her eyes on a little ray of sunshine which had crept through the dirty panes 
of the window, and flickered pure and bright on the uncarpeted floor. While through 
weary, half-closed eyes she watched it with dreamy languor, all at once out of its soft 
radiance seemed to rise a little figure, clothed in a golden glory from head to foot, 
which addressed her in these words : — 

**T am the Spirit of the Sunshine, I am sometimes welcomed, sometimes I pass 
unnoticed, but from the poorest hut to the grandest palace I make my visits, alike 
to all. I cheer the sad and weary, I send a ray of hope to the disconsolate heart, 
I peep between the prison bars, and many a miserable convict watches for my coming 
and blesses my approach. I touch the bright hair of childhood, and baby-fingers 
try to grasp me; I lay my hand on the silvered hair of age, and\all love my good 
cheer. I am shut out from the chamber of death, though I feign would enter, to 
comfort the mourners with a glimpse of the outer world ; but I force my way to all 
true mourners over sin, and try to whisper in their ears, ‘So God will some day pour 
the light of peace and forgiveness over your sorrow-laden hearts,’ 
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“* One day I wandered to the steps of an old church, where but seldom in the long 
year could my lingering footsteps come. Here I found a young girl and an old man, 
both ragged and shivering with the cold. The poor old man seemed sad and de- 
jected, but the girl, though she never raised her eyes, had a sweet and gentle expres- 
sion on her young face, which was beautiful to see ; and when the old man, sighing 
pitifully, said he knew not where they would find shelter for the night, she bade him 
trust in God, and be happy while they were still allowed to be together; and then 
she sang, in a sweet, low voice, an old hymn, to which he listened well pleased. I 
passed my hand over her patient eyes. Alas, she was blind! 

‘** Father,’ she asked, ‘ what is that which feels like a warm kiss on my brow?’ 

***Tt is the sunshine, daughter,’ he answered with a groan. ‘O, it is hard that you 
are blind, my child !’ 

‘* “Nay, dear father,’ she said, while a holy smile flitted over her features, ‘let us 
rather thank God that you can see.’ 

‘*¢ Ah, sweet girl,’ thought I, ‘better off a thousand times are you than the wealthy 
and proud, in whose luxurious rooms I shine every day ; better off are you, I say, 
for you have — the Sunshine of the Heart.’” 

The silvery voice died away, the invalid opened her eyes with a start, but only a 


little ray of sunshine flickered on the floor. 
Hattie F. Petes. 


FUN IN ITALIAN ART GALLERIES, 


A PLEASANT time you can often have in those Italian Art Galleries. Your love 
of art and your love of fun will sometimes both be gratified. In Florence, during a 
residence of ten years, I have often seen the Pitti gallery crowded with foreigners 
and natives, and where so many people are collected together, talking different 
tongues, ludicrous scenes of confusion will naturally arise. Backing to obtain a 
better view of a picture, an admirer of art often backs upon somebody’s corns. The 
exclamation of pleasure which the beauty of the picture drew from him would usually 
be exchanged for one of pain, if the individual whose toes had suffered retorted with 
a punch in the ribs, as he certainly would, if an Englishman. And if the individual 
whose toes had of suffered was not an Englishman, and the two endeavored to 
express their indignation in their own language, the result would be one of very 
laughable confusion. Sentiments of indignation are rarely expressed in a foreign 
tongue ; the effort to translate them diverts the mind from the irritating cause, and 
gives it time to cool. 

On one occasion I saw a big Englishman back into a painter’s easel, and upset the 
whole concern, 

‘* Diamine!” yelled the painter, with all the gesticulations peculiar to his coun- 
trymen. 

“*Heh ! don’t throw that at me! I couldn’t help it,” said the Englishman, who 
thought, from the painter’s motions, that he was about to dash his pallet at him. 

“You cursed foreigner, what are you jabbering about?” said the painter, who 
could make nothing out of John Bull’s efforts to speak Italian. ‘‘Pay me for the 
mischief you’ve done, and Ill be satisfied.” 

The Englishman, guessing at his meaning, endeavored to make him understand 
that he did not have a penny about him. But the painter, collaring him with one 
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hand, and flourishing his pallet in the other, yelled out, ‘‘ Fifty francs! I must have 
fifty francs, or I "ll knock your brains out.” 

The Englishman became alarmed, and, parrying a blow of the pallet, he bawled 
out, “* Hétel du Nord, Piazza Santa Trinita!” The Italian at. first looked at him 
as if he thought his adversary had gone crazy. But he quickly understood that the 
Englishman wished to bring him to his residence to pay him, and so they both went 
out. Looking from the window, I saw them in the street. The Italian was evidently 
endeavoring, by all sorts of gestures,and grimaces, to beg the other’s pardon, now 
that his excitement had passed. But the Englishman was striding on without no- 
ticing him. 

It is amusing to see the Italian peasantry, who sometimes come to take a look 
at the pictures. The simple creatures move slowly about, staring vacantly at the 
gods and goddesses, the landscapes and portraits, until they come to a Holy Family. 
Their countenances will then light up, as if they had, at last, found something to look 
at with some.sense and meaning in it. Crossing themselves devoutly, you may hear 
them mutter such phrases as these, ‘‘ AA, che bella Madonna!” ‘‘ Ah! che carino, 
guardate-lo quel Jesu Bambino, come ride.” ‘* Quanto la Madonna par che l’ami.” 
— ‘*O, what a beautiful Madonna!” ‘‘O, what a little dear! see how the infant 
Jesus smiles,” etc. 

I once saw a countrywoman stop and stare at the Madonna della Seggiola, which 
was being copied. The painter had left his work, and she stood comparing it with 
the original. She could not help admiring the fresher colors of the copy, and, im- 
pelled by devotion for the beautiful Madonna, she bent over and gave her a hearty 
kiss. But the colors had not yet dried. ‘* Boo!” she speedily exclaimed, sputtering 
and spitting all over the picture, and then wiping off the paint on her lips with the 
end of her apron, while all the spectators burst into a laugh. 

This laugh attracted the attention of the owner of the picture, who was talking 
with a brother painter in a corner of the room. Turning around, he perceived what 
had happened. He stood still at first, looking fiercely at the guilty countrywoman. 
Suddenly, he rushed up to her, took hold of her nose, and, dancing about the floor 
in his excitement, gave her two or three sound boxes on the ear. The countrywoman, 
taken by surprise as well as by the nose, at first seemed stupefied. But she soon 
found the use of her hands, and before some gentlemen could interfere, inflicted a 
scratch on the painter’s face, by which she spoilt his looks as effectually as she had 
spoilt his Madonna’s. Some gentlemen, however, did interpose at last, and peace was 
established. One of them laughingly proposed that the excitable little painter should 
kiss the countrywoman in return for the kiss she had given his Madonna. “ Non Jo 
fara davero,” said the countrywoman, with an indignant blush, as she tramped away 
in her wooden shoes, while the painter went sullenly to work to repair damages. 

A friend to whom I related the above incidents said they both gave him a better 
idea of Italian spunk than he had ever had before. He thought an Italian was afraid 
of hitting even a woman. But the truth is, an Italian will do anything when he is 
excited, and anything is enough to excite him. The Italian deserves a much higher 
reputation for courage than we in America seem willing to give him. At all events, 
that is my experience. 

I should like to give some more examples of “Fun in Italian Art Galleries,” for 
I remember quite a roaring lot of them. But my space is exhausted. 

R. M. Walsh, age 18. 


Camoen, N. J. 


























THE MISTLETOE BOUGH.—AN ILLUSTRATED BALLAD. 


CHARACTERS. 


Tue Brive, white dress and veil, wreath, also a faded wreath. 
Lovet, knee-breeches of white paper-cambric, coat faced with same, ruffied shirt, white cravat, 
white wig and beard for last scenes. 


Tus Baron, } same as LOVELL, excepting bright-colored breeches and facings. 
Four GENTLEMEN or Boys, 


Four Laptss or Girts, silk train dresses, powdered hair. 

Tue Baroness, black dress in same style. 

Six LITTLE CHILDREN in ordinary dress. 

Furniture. One table, one chair, two boxes. Front, sides, and lid of chest, four and one-half 
feet long, two and one-half high, fastened at inside corners with hooks, which must be unhooked 
when the chest falls in last scene. 


[At rise of curtain the bride and Lovell stand in centre of stage at back. The 
baron and baroness at the left hand of Lovell. The others stand in two lines at side, 
gentlemen at right hand of partners. They dance as follows: head couple forward 
and back, sides forward and back twice and bow, grand right and left. The pianist 
must play the melody, and as the bride and Lovell meet at head of the stage, the 
singer must twice sing the chorus, ‘‘O the Mistletoe Bough!” At the word “bough,” 
the couples join right hands and bow, first to partner, then to opposites in exact time 
with music. The song then begins, the same dance coming in as marked.] 


The mistletoe hung in the castle hall, Lovett dads his Brive forward and points up. 
The holly branch shone on the old oak wall ; They go backward to place, he points to sides of 
And the baron’s retainers were blithe and gay, stage. 
And keeping their Christmas holiday. Sides forward and back, bow, and begin the 
dance which goes on as above. 
(Dance.) p 
(Sing.) The baron beheld with a father’s pride Lovett “ads Brive to Baron, who salutes her ; 
His beautiful child, young Lovell’s bride, he then leads her to centre of stage and puts a 
While she with her bright eyes seemed to be ring upon her finger. 
The star of the goodly company. They look tenderly at each other and remain in 
centre hand in hand, until chorus, when they 
Cuorvs. bow first to each other, then to sides. 
O the Mistletoe bough ! All bow as before. 


O the Mistletoe bough ! 


(Dance.) 
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“TI 'm weary of dancing now,” she cried ; 

* Here tarry a moment, I ’ll hide, I "ll hide! 
And, Lovell, be sure thou ’rt the first to trace 
The clew to my secret lurking-place.” 

Away she ran, and her friends began 

Each tower to search, and each nook to scan ; 


And young Lovell cried, ‘‘O, where dost thou hide? 


I’m lonesome without thee, my own dear bride.” 
O the Mistletoe bough ! 


[April, 


Brive comes forward, stretches out her hands 
wearily, places left hand on LOvVELU’s shoulder, 
who also comes forward; she points over her 
shoulder and runs off at the right. Dancers 
cross and go out. ¥ 

Love. expresses despair. BARONESS comes for- 
ward, places her right hand on his shoulder. 
They salute each other, then bow to audience 
at chorus. [Curtain falls. 


SCENE II. — Chest in centre, table tipped over at right of stage, chair on floor at left. The mel- 
ody is played. Brive enters hastily ; first hides behind table, then decides to enter chest, draws 
up chair and steps in. The chorus is then sung, and the Brive lets the lid fall heavily at last 


note, 


They sought that night, and they sought her next Zhe dancers enter slowly, pause a moment, then 


day, 


And they sought her in vain, when a week passed 


away. 
In the highest, the lowest, the loneliest spot, 
Young Lovell sought wildly, but found her not. 


cross and exit. 
(Curtain falls. 


SCENE III. —Cuitpren are playing “‘ Thread the Needle,” in time to the melody ; they stop sud- 
denly, two of them point to right of stage. 


And years flew by, and their grief at last 

Was told as a sorrowful tale long past ; 

And when Lovell appeared, the children cried, 

“See! the old man weeps for his fairy bride.” 
O the Mistletoe bough ! 


Lovet appears at right, dressed as an old man, 
and crosses the stage slowly. 

He bows his head and weeps, then salutes the 
CHILDREN, who bow to him and then to audi- 
ence. [Curtain falls. 


SCENE IV.— Same as Scene III., excepts that the chest is unhooked at corners, and the faded 
wreath inside. 


At length an oak chest, that had long lain hid, 
Was found in the castle. They raised the lid, 
And a skeleton form lay mouldering there, 
In the bridal wreath of the lady fair ! 
O, sad was her fate! in sportive jest 
She hid from her lord in the old oak chest ; 
It closed with a spring! and her bridal bloom 
Lay withering there in a living tomb. 

O the Mistletoe bough 


Old man slowly enters, and attempts to raise the 
lid, pushes the right corner and chest falls. 
He holds up the wreath with trembling fingers. 
Gazes with horror on the chest. Turns to 
audience and points towards it. He kneels, 
and at last note of chorus falls on ruins of the 
chest. 

[Curtain falls. 


Arranged by G. B. Bartlett, 


UNDERGROUND RIVERS.—No. 43. 


Two rivers flow under the first sentence and one in each of the others. 


1. They do not speak Portuguese in 
England. 

2. I like to eat ham, especially with 
eggs. 

3. At no port of China is tea not sold. 

4. Pride everywhere falls to the ground. 

5. Alum is sour, I think, and disagree- 
able. 

6. They make vinegar on neglected 
floors in France. 

7. I hate a drum. I am inveterately 
opposed to noise. 





8. In Latin we easily write egomet or 
¢go ; not so easily in Greek. 

g. Grindstones are at par, hones far 
dearer. 

10. There is a barn on a steep, high 
hill. 

11. They brought myrrh in each hand, 
and spice, and frankincense. 

12. We had.our own carriage that even- 
ing. : 

13. He is, with heart, hands, and pens, 
a co-laborer with me. Jack Straw. 








1872.] 





CHARADES. 


No. 44. 
My first is a boy’s name. 
My second is a weight. 


My whole is a town. 
H. M. T. 


No. 45. 
My first, if you do, will increase. 
My second will keep you from heaven, 
My whole, such is human caprice, 
Is seldomer taken than given. 
§ £. T. 


No. 46. 
Ripe melon seeds are with my /irst, 
Before you cut the fruits ; 
*T is what you beg, for best or worst, 
With all your new pursuits. 
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Know you my second ? Then, to-day 
You will be tempted to it. 

“Now, don’t,” is what the gossips say, 
But yet they always do it. 


My ¢hird would meet you face to face 
Gladly, if that might be ; 

And so, though in a different case, 
°T is very much like me. 


Who spreads abroad a specious tale 
In east, west, south, and north, 
For some new humbug’s rapid sale 
Is doubtless a ——, my fourth. 


Now, if you are indeed my whole, 
As I can hardly doubt, 
Though this charade is blind and droll, 


You ’Il surely find it out. 
F. A.C. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS.—No. 47. 





ENIGMAS., 
No. 48. 


Thirteen letters my name do spell. 

My first is in prison, but not in cell. 

My second ’s in autumn, but not in fall. 
My ¢hird is in party, but not in ball. 

My fourth is in dingy, but not in dark. 
My ft is in common, but not in park. 
My sixth is in courtship, but not in love. 
My seventh ’s in pigeon, but not in dove. 
My eighth is in naughty, but not in bad. 
My ninth is in woful, but not in sad. 


My ¢enth is in fortune, but not in chance. 
My eleventh ’s in polka, but not in dance. 





C. Clinton. 


My twelfth is in kitten, but not in cat. 
My thirteenth ’s in fleshy, but not in fat. 
My whole in every home should be, 
From Hudson Bay to the China Sea, 
S. 
No. 49. 
A proverb composed of 31 letters. 
My 25, 13, 7, 16, 9, 31 is a pass. 
My 10, 3, 17, 6, 12, 22, 29 you should 
make your servant. 
My 21, 8, 2, 27, 4, 18, 23, 19 are villains. 
My 5, 11, 26, 14, 20 is a river in England. 
My 30, 1, 24, 28, 15 is imprisoned. 
Alex. 
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ANAGRAM BLANKS.—No. .50. 


Fill the blanks in each of the following examples 
with a word of four letters and its transpositions. 


1. I request that you will find a . 
while our good friend from the —— tries 
these ——, and —— some dinner. 

2. I made a ——, that while I stood in 
the vicinity he might not ring so loud a 
——, as it made my heart ——, and my 
face grow ——. 

3- —— told me not to handle that dog, 
but its —— was more ——, and if I stood 
by the ——and coaxed it a little, it would 
eat —— from my hand. 

4.——, if you would —— to be an 
honorable and respected man, avoid —— 
ways and —— company. 

Fannie H. B. 





PUZZLE. — No. 51. 
Combine ten threes so as to make 100. 
C. A. Ray. 


GEOGRAPHIC 
No. 55. 








WORD SQUARES, 
No. 52. 
1. Mountains of Asia. 
2. Indicates inclining. 
3. A language of Asia. 
4. A seed druggists use. 
5. Lands surrounded by water. 


F. i. 
No. 53. 
DOUBLY SQUARED WORD. 
Sharp side. 
Lifeless. 
A crew or band. 
Sharp side. 
5. Reed S. 


PROVERB PI.—No. 54. 
1. Dead care never killed facts. 
2. Better tell a cat things than tales, 
3. Are late men stubborn? 
4. No. 





Raleigh. 


AL REBUSES. 
No. 56. 








ANSWERS. 


38. Peach. 

29. Stamp collecting. 

3. 8 TA M-P - PF a Rt. 
oo > = 2 R EvEu 
APPLE rTuRiwN 
S £..24..% 8 PEsTu 
sah’ sé s SuiTtH 

32. Orleans (O R deans). 


33. Dover, Tennessee (D over X S E). 

34- Monson (M on sun). 

35- 1. Alton. 2. Peoria. 3. Dayton. Ga- 

lena. 5. Kenosha. 6. Winona. 7. Keokuk. 8. 

Franklin. ys Madison. 10. Benton. 
1. Fulton, 2. 


37. Carson City (Car sun city). 

38. 1. Love-lies-bleeding. 2. Tomatoes (two 
martyrs). 3. Phlox. 4. Flowerde Luce. 5. Asa 
Morning Glory. 6. Wall Flower. 

39. 1- Ostrich. 2. Hawk. 3. hp ~ 4: Star- 
ling. 5. Canary. 6. Condor. 7 Penguin. 8. 
Sparrow. 9. Gull. 10. Pelican. 11. Wren. 12. 
Lark. 13. Swallow. 14 Owl. 15. Dove. 

40. Because it is accessory before the fact. 

[(Axe S o’er E) (bee! ae (thie)(f act-)} 

41. 1. Edgar. 2. Ellen. 3. Cora. Bridget. 
5- Felix. 6. Viola. 7. Steph . Theodor 
9. a 10. William. 11. Esther. 12. Lydia. 
13 ith. 14. Tabitha, 15. Ada Mason. | 

42. Agamemnon. 1. Achilles. 2. Genii. 3 








36. . Beecher. 3. Dunn. ¢ 
Stone. 5. Haven. 6. Talmadge. 7. Miner. 8. 
Bellows. 9- Collyer. 10. Walker. 11. DeWitt. 


Eneas. 4. Medusa. 5. Euryale. 6. Minos. 7- 
Nox. 8, CEdipus. 9. Nemesis, 


—e< © to 
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OSWEGO, N. Y., Jan. 26, 1872. 

Dear “Younc Forks.” :— 
I WAS so much pleased with Laura Bell’s idea 

of the subscribers of the ‘Young Folks” 
sending tableaux, etc., that I thought I would write 
you and send some which were acted at a like 
entertainment by some of the young people here 
in Oswego. 

“Essay on Man” was the first, and when the 
curtains were drawn, there stood maz with his 
back to the audience and “‘S. A.” in large letters 
chalked on his coat. “Sitting on the Style” was 
next announced ; showing one of the girls with a 
very long dress, on the train of which sat one of 
our smallest boys. Then followed “The Flower 
of the Family,” a sack of flour. Then “Cain and 
Abel,” a cane and a bell. ‘Commentator on 


John” was Yohkn standing erect and smiling with 
a potato on his head. “‘ The little Peace Maker” 
was one of the little ones tearing paper. 


“The 
Bridal Scene ” was a bridle see on a stand. 

One Redus from the “ Young Folks” we had 
in tableaux one evening, — “‘ Among the Blind 
the one-eyed Man is King.”’ A throne was formed 
of a large arm-chair on which was placed our king, 
a crown on his head and a bandage over one eye ; 
around him were arranged a number of others 
with both eyes bandaged, some sitting, some 
standing. 

Often, too, we play some of the charades. ‘ Car- 
pet’’ is a good one for three acts ; the first scene 
represented as the interior of a car, easily formed 
by placing chairs like car seats, and filling them 
with passengers who must whisper and fan, etc. ; 
a conductor, too, comes in and collects tickets. The 
second act is “‘ pet,” represented by one of the larg- 
est girls entering the room with a little one in her 
arms, and followed by a number of others, all jeal- 
ous of the Ze?, and each wishing to be petted, but 
the mother pushes them away and fondles the one 
in her arms. Then the whole word “carpet” : two 
or three persons enter with a piece of carpet, ham- 
mers, and tacks; each has a different way of put- 
ting it down, — one places it to suit herself, the 
others take it up and lay it according to their 
ideas. The curtain falls here, and the audience 
must guess the word. 

There are many others I could tell you of, but I 
fear I am wnting too much, so I will say no more. 
Lui. 





E. P. Thomas asks: 1. Why is the occupation 
of a shoemaker called “ the gentle craft ” ? 

2. What is the meaning of the expression in 
“John Gilpin,” “ right glad to find his /riend in 
merry pin?” 

3. Why should a space of fourteen days be 
called a fortuight ? 

4- What was “ Peter’s pence,” referred to by 
Tennyson in “The Talking Oak”? 

5- Why should a flash of lightning that strikes 
an object be called a thunderbolt ? 

6. Why are mourning garments called weeds * 

7. What is the origin of the cedilla added to the 
letter c (in such words as fagade), and is it used 
in any other language than the French? 

8, Why is focket-money sometimes called “‘ pin- 
money?” 

9. Why should did n’t, must n't, would n't, etc., 
be written as two separate words, as is done in 
“Our Young Folks,” and caznot as a single word? 
Webster says can not should be written as two 
words. Which way is right? 


Answers. 1. The art or trade of a shoemaker 
is called “the gentle craft” from St. Crispin, an 
early Christian martyr, who was descended from 
a noble Roman family, and was therefore of “‘ gen- 
tle blood,” or a gentleman. When the Emperor 
Diocletian began to persecute his Christian sub- 
jects, in the latter part of the third century, Cris- 
pin fled from Rome into Gaul, where he labored 
as a shoemaker in a town called Augusta Suesso- 
num, now Soissons. Hence, he has come to be 
regarded as the tutelar saint or patron of shoe- 
makers, who are often styled Crispins, after him. 
So benevolent was this good man, that he is said 
even to have stolen leather that he might make 
shoes for the poor ! 

2. ‘To be in merry pin” is to be in a merry 
mood, which was the condition in which the 
Calender found his friend John Gilpin. In old 
times tankards were divided at certain distances 
by means of pins or pegs. This contrivance was 
originally introduced to check the prevailing habit 
of immoderate drinking ; but, instead of doing so, 
it only aggravated the evil it was designed to cure; | 
for a practice sprang up of requiring every man 
to drink precisely to the next pin. The conse- 
quence was, that the drinker was generally com- 
pelled to drain the cup, and this achievement was 
pretty sure to make him “ merry,” if not drunk, 
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3. We use the word fortnighi (that is, four- 
teen-night) to express a space of fourteen days, 
because we have inherited the word from our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, who took the night in- 
stead of the day as the of the p of 
time. 

4 Peter’s-pence or Peter- pence — otherwise 
called Rome-scot—was an annual tribute for- 
merly paid by England to the Pope. Every fam- 
ily in the kingdom, possessed of property of the 
yearly value of thirty pence, was assessed one pen- 
ny- This tax was paid from the time of Alfred 
(some say of Ina, in 720) to that of Henry VIII., 
when it was abolished. 

5- A dolt is any pointed shaft or missile, such as a 
dart or an arrow; and a shaft of lightning is called 
a thunderbolt (and not a lightning-bolt), because 
the word ¢hunder was formerly used in a broader 
or more comprehensive sense than at present, it 
being taken to include the flash as well as the 
report produced by a discharge of atmospheric 
electricity. 

6. Our forefathers called any kind of garments 
weeds, though the term is now restricted to 
mourning garments. The word is probably not 
related to weed, a useless or troublesome plant. 

7. Cedilla is, etymologically, ze-dilla, that is, 
little z; and the mark so called is in reality a 
small z written under a ¢, but, as the top line of 
the z coincides with the bottom of the c¢, this fact 
is not apparent. Formerly in French the z was 
written after the c as a sign that this letter was 
to have its soft sound, like s, before a, 0, or x. 
At a later date it became the practice to write it 
under the ¢ instead of after it. Thus, /aczade, 
Zeczon, and the like, which are to be found in old 
French works, are now written and printed fagade, 
Zecon, etc. The cedilla is used in the Portuguese 
language, and was formerly used also in the Span- 
ish, as well as in the French. 

8. Before the invention of pins, articles of dress 
were fastened together by means of strings, rib- 
bons, hooks and eyes, buckles, clasps, and the 
like. Skewers of wood, brass, silver, and gold 
were also in use, but were inconvenient and ill- 
looking. Pins were first made in England in 1543, 
but for a long time they were so costly as to be 
beyond the means of any but wealthy persons. 
A tax, indeed, was laid for the purpose of provid- 
ing the queen with pins, and hardly any present 
was so acceptable to a lady as a few of these use- 
ful little implements, or of money to buy them 
with. Hence the origin of the term “ pin-money,” 
which by degrees took on the wider sense of money 

. allowed a woman for her private expenses. It is 
not synonymous with pocket-money or spending- 
money, because it is limited in its application, — 
and these words are not, — to women alone. 

9. Some of the best printers at the present day 
do not consolidate such words as 't és, didn’t, 
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must n't, would n't, I'm, he'd, you'll, they ve, 
and the like, simply because there is no necessity 
or good reason for doing so. The mere omission 
of a letter or two from the first or second word, 
in each case, does not make the two words one. 
Can any good reason be assigned for writing did 
n’t as a single word and dless ’em (in “ Heaven 
bless ’em”’) as two words? An exception is made, 
and properly so, in the case of don’t, can’t, 
and won't, because the first of these contrac- 
tions changes the pronunciation of its first ele- 
ment, while the others not only alter the pronun- 
ciation of it, but the spelling also. Can and not 
are properly written as a single word for a similar 
reason. Though both #’s are retained in the 
written and printed word, one of them is dropped 
in pronunciation ; for we say can'ot, though we 
write and print cannot. Incan never (as, “I can 
never do it”), on the contrary, both m’s are dis- 
tinctly sounded, and hence these two words are 
not fused into one. From this statement it will be 
seen that Webster is wrong in writing and advis- 
ing others to write cannot as two entirely inde- 
pendent words. 


Dollie S.—‘* Will you oblige me by explaining 
the meaning of the word ‘ Present’ written on 
envelopes containing invitations, etc. ?” 

The word “Present”? in such cases is used 
instead of an address, the person to whom the 
package is to be delivered being sresent, that is, 
in the same place with the sender. It is an 
** Americanism ” ; English people do not use the 
word in this sense. 

E. Grace Shreve sends the “Letter Box” a 
word square, which we put into rhyme as fol- 
lows : — 

My first before our friends js spread; 
My second troubles many a head ; 
My third confronts the battle dread; 
My next are plain and fancy too; 
My fifth ints a rend 


PP 





Who can reconstruct it? 


E. S. W. — It is well, in composing a rebus for 
publication, to make some sort of drawing of the 
symbols, yet it is sufficient simply to indicate them. 
It is better also to write on only one side of a slip, 
in preparing puzzles and essays for publication. 


BUFFALO, N Y. 
Eprtors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

I interrupt myself in the midst of an imaginary 
commencement to ask your opinion on the use 
of French expressions in ordinary conversation, 
Some of them are very expressive, and seem to 
have no exact equivalent in our own language. 
Ennui, sang froid, blasé, etc., seen in print, 
would puzzle few, but if one uses them in con- 
versation, he stands a chance of completely be- 
wildering his listener. 
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I was about to say, when I interrupted myself, 
that I have always had a Jenchant for a corre- 
spondence with some one, known to me only by 
her letters. I have been much interested in the 
“Mutual Improvement Corner,” and have finally 
concluded to try if there are any young folks who 
will correspond with me. If so, “ Fannie Warren, 
Cor. York and rsth Sts., Buffalo, N. Y., wants 
correspondents not under sixteen, who are aiming 
to be ‘ real folks.’ ” 

Is there anything in phrenology? My head has 
never been examined, but I have often wondered 
if an adept could help me in finding out what I 
am good for. I am very anxious to learn what my 
talent is, that I may cultivate it, and I should like 
to be pursuing those studies to which my mind 
is best adapted. 

Can you and will you tell me,something about 
stenography? Where I can learn the art, what 
it will cost, how long it will take to master the 
subject, and what salaries are paid? If this will 
trouble you too much, please pay no attention to 
the request, but I shall be truly grateful if you can 
give me some information on the subject, as I am 
very much interested in it. 

I enjoy the “Letter Box” hugely. It is the 
best part of the magazine to me, and I always 
turn to it first. I didn’t like to say I wanted to 
take “Our Young Folks” another year, because 
I am getting o/d, but am overjoyed to find it on 
my table every month. 

Hoping that your shadow may never grow less, 
I am as ever, } 

Your admirer and well wisher, 
Fannig S. W. 


Answers. 1. It is always best to avoid if pos- 
sible the use of foreign words and phrases, in 
speaking as well ag in writing one’s native lan- 
guage. The convenience of employing them may 
sanction their occasional use in circles where they 
are pretty sure to be understood ; not so, however, 
where they are more likely to “ bewilder” one’s 
listeners. 

2. There is g in ph logy, und 
edly. Yet your own natural inclinations, if you 
can find out what they are, ought to teach you 
what your “talent” is, quite as surely as that still 
imperfect science can do. You will find your mind 
best adapted to pursue those studies to which you 
fee] most attracted. 

3. Phonography (writing by sounds) has of late 
years nearly superseded stenography, as a prac- 
tical system of short-hand writing and reporting. 
The latest editions of Pitman’s works are said to 
be the best for beginners and amateurs; Gra- 
ham’s system is preferred for professional report- 
ers. Phonography is easily acquired without the 
aid of a master ; the length of time it takes, how- 
ever, depends upon the learner’s aptitude and 
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assiduity. In like manner the salary a reporter 
will command must depend very much upon his 
skill, —or her skill, for we see no reason why 
women should not acquire and practise this useful 
art as well as men, 


#. S. asks: 1. Can you tell me who Joe Miller 
is? And has he ever written a book? Quite often 
I see his name mentioned in “‘ Gossip Letters.” 

2. What is the best book to read so as to im- 
prove one’s style of composing? 

1. Joseph Miller was an English actor who 
lived in the early part of the last century. He 
was a person of such imperturbable dulness, that 
his gay acquaintances, to give additional point to 
their jests, used sportively to ascribe them to him. 
After his death, a book of jokes was compiled for 
the benefit of his family, to which the name of 
the man who never jested was, as an additional 
jest, prefixed as the author. This joke was in 
later times taken in earnest; so that now Miller 
is popularly believed to have been not only the 
author of the book, but also a great joker; and 
every facetious story which has been often heard 
before is called an “ old Joe.” 

2. Do not confine yourself to any one book, but 
read carefully such masters of style as Irving, 
Hawthorne, Thackeray, John Bunyan, — the first 
for his easy grace, the second for his perfect purity 
and transparency of style, the third for his collo- 
quial ease and variety, the last for his terseness 
and simplicity. 


Our contributor, Laura D. Nichols, sends us 
the following : — 


A very entertaining game, which we have re- 
cently seen played with great success, is called 
“Reviews.” The company should sit round a 
table, each being furnished with a slip of paper 
and a pencil. Let every one then write at the top 
of his paper the name of some book, real or im- 
aginary, followed by the word “or.” After fold- 
ing it down so as to conceal the writing, pass the 
slip to your right-hand neighbor, and write next 
a second title and pass as before. Then should 
follow the author’s name, name of the artist by 
whom the work is illustrated, motto of the book, 
and three separate notices of the press, each signed 
by the name of some real or fictitious newspaper 
or magazine. The following example may make 
the explanation more easily understood. 

A Solace for Those who Weep 
or 
The Golden Gimcrack. 
By Charles Reade. 
filus. by Gustave Doré. 
Motto. “Set a thief to catch a thief.” 

“ Admirably adapted to Sunday schools.” [Ban- 

ner of Light.] 

“ Infidel in its tendencies,” [Post.] 
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“No housekeeper should be without it.” [Josh 
Billings’s Almanac.] 


An occasional use of the name of some one of 
the party has at times a very comical effect, es- 
pecially if that person chance to write a severe 
criticism on his own book. 


“Ed. Ward” writes: In C. A. Stephens’s 
sketch of the ‘“‘ Northern Hare,’’ he remarks, “I 
never yet saw a hare that could be termed fat” ; 
if he desires to see some fat hares he should pay 
us a visit in Kentucky. 


May Adtle.— The poem you allude to, ‘‘ The 
Wayside Inn,” was written by Adelaide Procter. 
It does not appear in the latest authorized editions 
of Dickens’s “* Holly Tree Inn.” 


A Correspondent asks: ‘‘ Can any of you tell 
me the author of the following lines? 

*** Some write their wrongs in marble; he, more just, 
Stooped down serene and wrote them in the dust; 
Trod underfoot, the sport of every wind, 

Swept from the world, and banished from his mind, 

There buried in the dust he bade them lie, 

And grieved they could not ‘scape the Almighty’s 
eye.’” 

¥. M. H.— Any good biographical account of 

George Washington would have informed you 

that he kept slaves, but that he was opposed to 

slavery as a system, and that he provided in his 
will for the emancipation of his own negroes. 


* Bess” sends us the following literary curi- 
osity; which we suspect is not ‘new. The pecu- 
liarity of it is that the words have for their initials 
the letters of the alphabet in their regular order. 
It is entitled “‘ The Sailing of the Zenobia.” 

“A beautiful craft down Edisto floated grace- 
fully ; her idle jack-tars knew little ; much notice 
old Palmyra’s Queen received. Such the untried 
vessel was, — xebec, yclept ‘ Zenobia.’” 

The “xebec”’ is a sort of three-masted vessel 
often seen on the Mediterranean. 


Sarah C. Brown (age 12) writes from Troy, 
N. Y.: “ Papa has the original manuscript of a 
school composition written by the celebrated Ed- 
ward Everett, at the age of eleven, of which I 
send you a copy to publish if you wish. The 
handwriting is very neat and regular. It is dated 
May 18, 1805. Can any one tell me who is the 
author of the lines quoted at the commencement? 
Papa says he does n’t know; and that if he had 
a boy who would write such a composition he 
would ‘wale’ him.” 

The composition is a wonderful production for a 
boy of eleven ; but it is very long, and very book- 
ish, being written in the laboriously artificial style 
which was formerly taught in our schools. For 
this reason we shall not lay it as an example for 
imitation before our “ Young Contributors.” It 
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is entitled “The Advantages of Public Educa- 
tion,” and here is the opening sentence : — 

“To determine what mode of education is best 
fitted to refine the feelings, to enlarge the under- 
standing, to exalt the soul, and to nurture and 
cherish those energetic principles whose exertion 
gives dignity and stability to character, is a task 
of great importance.” 

The lines quoted at the commencement are as 
follows : — 

“‘ Look now on him whose very voice in tone 
Just echoes thine, whose features are thine own; 
And stroke his polished cheek of purest red, 
And lay thine hand upon his flaxen head ; 
And say, ‘ My boy, the unwelcome hour is come, 
‘When thou must leave thy fond paternal home.’” 

Sessie F. B.— You are mistaken. If the Prince 
of Wales had dieg during his late illness, leaving 
daughters, but no sons, his eldest daughter would 
have become heiress apparent to the throne, and, 
in the event of Queen Victoria’s death, would 
have succeeded her. By a special statute passed 
in the reign of William II., the crown of England 
was limited to the Princess Sophia of Hanover 
(granddaughter of James I.) and to her heirs, 
being Protestant, on condition of their joining 
the Church of England, if not already members. 
In other respects the succession is regulated by 
the rules of descent as established by the 
law. By these rules the eldest or only son, and 
his issue, are recognized as heirs in preference to 
all the rest of the family; then the next eldest 
son (if there should be one), and his children ; and 
so on to the youngest son and his descendants ; 
after whom come the daughter or daughters. 
These rules are illustrated in the case of the suc- 
cessors of George III., who died in 1820, leaving 
behind him five sons and five daughters. He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, George IV., who 
died in 1830, leaving no surviving child. The 
crown would therefore have devolved upon Fred- 
erick, Duke of York (the second son of George 
III.), but as he had died without issue in 1827, it 
fell to his next younger brother, the Duke of Clar- 
ence, who ascended the throne as William IV. 
King William died in 1837, leaving no offspring. 
The Duke of Kent, his next younger brother, 
would have been next in the order of succession, 
but he had died in 1820, leaving one child, a 
daughter. In accordance with the rules above 
stated, this princess became queen under the 
name of Victoria. 





A. S. S.— Your love of organ music, and your 
determination to become an organist, are highly 
commendable ; the organ is perhaps the noblest of 
all musical instruments. — The Mason and Ham- 
lin cabinet organs have a very high reputation, 
and are recommended by first-class musicians 
both in this country and abroad. Their quality 
is excellent, and they are sold at moderate prices. 
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Dear “Younc Forks” :— 

In answer to the question asked by S. E. W., I 
give the following brief directions : — 

The bird having been skinned, proceed to stuff 
the neck with bran or hemp cut fine. Then roll 
up some fine grass in something the shape of an 
egg, making it about the size of the body taken 
out. Wind it with thread, Next, place the body 
thus made inside the skin. Cut wires large enough 
to support the bird, for the neck, legs, and tail. 
File them to a-point at one end. ‘ 

Now take one of proper length, and force it up 
the foot, through the leg, to the farthest side of the 
grass body. Then clinch it firmly by again thrusting 
it into the body. Do likewise with the other leg. 
Force the wire cut for the neck down through the 
skull near the base of the bill, through the neck, 
through the body, and out the other side, where 
it should be clinched as before. Force the wire 
for the tail through the bone (which should be 
left in the tail) under the tail, and into the body. 
Clinch as usual. 

Bend the wire into the form of a T, and place 
the cross-piece about half the length of the tail ; 
on this the tail rests. 

Pin up the incision by drawing the edges of the 
skin together and forcing pins through them into 
the body. The ends protruding from the feet are 
used to fasten the bird to the stand. 

The above is little better than a condensation of 
the directions given by C. J. Maynard in his 
“ Naturalist’s Guide,” an excellent book. It can 
be had of J. R. Osgood & Co. for $2. 

WHISPERER, age 15. 


Our Young Contributors. Accepted: “ The 
Chicago Fire,” by Lizzie L. Shackford; “ More 
about my Steamship,” by T. B. Stork; “ My 
Birthday Party,” by Bertie Clark; “‘ Our Duck 
Hunt,” by John Curtis; “ A Visit to an Alms- 
house,” by D. M. K.; “An Evening at Ma- 
dame Tussaud’s,’’ by Irene; and “ Mendelssohn,” 
by M. F. 

Our honorable mention list this month is quite 
full, and comprises some well-written and excel- 
lent articles, such as: “ Going up Hurricane,” 
an ad in the Adirondacks, accompanied 
by a very good drawing, by George P. Whittle- 
sey; “ Sunrise and Sunset in the Mountains,” 
by Frank Bolles; ‘A Peep at the Delaware 
Marshes,” by M. S. C.; “A Few Words,” by 
Winslow ; “‘ Locked in a Bathing House,” by 
Dollie Smithson ; “‘ Camping Out,” by N. P. R.; 
“The Lily of the Valley,” by Sarah W. Neff; 
“ My Flower Stand,” by Mattie Isa; “ About 
my Canaries,”’ by Paul E. Marshall; and “ Ay 
House Plants,” by John Lockwood. Very good 
also, considering the ages of the writers, are “* My 
Trip to the Delaware Water Gap,” by Clara 





Mouse,” by H. B. C. (12); “ My Yourney to 
Lynchburg,” by Marian H. Ellsworth (11) ; “* The 
Fairest Flowers,” by Lucy Bittenger (11); “ My 
Visit to Lansing,” by Minnie McLeod (9), and 
“ Our Home at Hillside,” by Amie J. Jack (8). 

As a composition “An Allegorical Poem” 
will take rank with the best articles in our list; 
but it is long, and not just the thing for “Our 
Young Contributors.” 

“A Trip to a Cave” — interesting and well 
written, considering the disadvantages under which 
the author labors. Rather long, however, and a 
little loose in its grammatical construction. 

The author of “* The Bobolink” and“ A Fairy’s 
Song” has his brain — evidently a fine and sen- 
sitive one — too full of enchanting echoes caught 
from Poe’s “ Raven” and “ Bells,” to write clear, 
original verses just now. We would advise him 
to close his favorite volume for a while, and give 
his leisure hours to the study of — not one, or two, 
but —a dozen or more of the best poets in the 
language. 

May Reiley, of Clinton, La., sends us two little 
poems, which, though faulty in versification, show 
a good deal of feeling and descriptive power in a 
girl of thirteen. Here is a picture of a winter 
evening in the south : — 

“Wearily, wearily, falleth the rain, 
Wearily over the ground ! 
Sadly, drearily, on my ear 
Cometh the desolate sound. 


“Tossed about in the sullen wind 

Are the branches of the trees. 

Show me a sadder day than this, 
And sadder sights than these!” 

Eudora M. Stone sends us a bright little poem 
on “ Things that Fly.” We give the first three 
stanzas, which we are sure our readers will pro- 
nounce quite “ ’cute” for a girl of eleven :— 

“ Although the snow is flying yet, 
Old Time is on the wing, 
And thought flies onward to the time 
When birds shall fly and sing. 
“In spring-time busy bees fly in 
Among sweet opening flowers; 
Clouds fly away, and geese fly north, 
Betokening pleasant hours. 
And now the broom and scrub-brush fly, 
The husband looks quite blue, 
But the good housewife ‘flies around,’ 
And see the house flies too!” 

Of some two dozen lines about “ Latter-Day 
Poets,” by S. Hayford, Jr., all pretty good, we 
give the last four, which may serve as a useful 
hint to young contributors : — 

“°T is here the art of writing lies: 





C. Stratton (12 years); “ The Adventures of a 


To say no more than will suffice; — 
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| Put wholly in the race your soul, 

And halt when you have reached the goal.” 

Will Emma Scott, who sends us as original 

some verses which appeared in the last volume 

of “Our Young Folks,” and have been going the 

rounds of the newspapers ever since, also send 

us her address? We should like to give her a 

little lesson. 


Weare gratified to learn that the “ Anti-Tobacco 
Army,”’ organized through our “ Mutual Improve- 
ment Corner,” is prospering. Persons inte~:sted 
in promoting its welfare should address Cum- 
mander Frank Bolles, P. O. Box 144, Washing- 
ton, D. C, 


Crusor Lire. When we announced this serial 
for publication in “ Our Young Folks,” it was our 
intention to run it through five or six numbers, 
and to illustrate it fully. Shortly after its publi- 
cation was begun, however, we discovered to our 
surprise that the author had already, several years 
before, printed in another magazine a sketch en- 
titled “‘ Cast Away,” embodying the main inci- 
dents of the “‘ Crusoe Life.” Chagrined that what 
we had purchased, and had promised our readers, 
as a new and original story, should have turned 
out to be only a new version of an old one, and 
not knowing how many other versions the author 
might have disposed of in the same way, we im- 
mediately took steps to bring it to a speedy close. 
It is concluded in this number. 

We in the mean while wrote to Mr. Carter for 
some explanation of this very singular proceeding 
on the part of an Episcopal clergyman, as he pro- 
fesses himself to be ; but up to this time no an- 
swer to our letter has been received. The most 
charitable construction of his conduct in the mat- 
ter seems to be, that the terrible experiences of his 
“Crusoe Life,” which he says have left him in 
a depressed physical and mental condition, have 
also left his moral sense obscured. 


Mutua Improvement Corner. No more 
names for this department will be received after 
March 20; and after the publication of the May 
number it will be discontinued. 

Almost every “ Letter Box” day for the past 
six months we have started to make a similar an- 
nouncement ; but then would come, from some 
grateful correspondent, a letter of acknowledg- 
ment for friendships formed in, and benefits de- 
rived from, this little “ Corner” ; or the sight of 
fifty or a hundred names waiting for insertion, 
would urge the postponement of a step which we 
knew would be a cause of disappointment to many. 
But the impossibility of publishing one half or 
one quarter of the names which continue to pour 
in upon us each month, the trouble of assorting 
and preparing lists of them, the necessity of dis- 
carding so many which present as good claims for 
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admission as those we admit, and the accumulat- 
ing correspondence of the “ Letter Box,” which 
demands the space now given to the ‘‘ Corner,” — 
all these causes have combined to force us to this 
step. 

We are glad to know that the “ Corner” has 
been a source of amusement and profit to our 
young friends ; and we intend that its place shall 
be filled with other novelties no less acceptable. 


Tue earliest and best answers to our last month’s 
puzzles were sent in by “T. G. S. W.,” “ Par- 
son,” B. D., Jennie E. North, F. L. Mellen, 
Willie Schaus, Stella Prince, Mellie Leroy, M. 
Dimond, Emma Shockley, James Lewis H., A. 
C. D. (age 12), and Tinie Parker (11). 

Charlie Jones and Maud L. (age 10) send ver- 
sions of the picture story, and “‘T. G. S. W.” 
gives the correct translation of the second “ car- 
toon” in the “ Letter Box” : — “* Love me little, 
love me long.” 


Mutual Emprovement Corner, 


[For subscribers only. Names sent in must be in the 
handwriting of the persons desiring correspondents.) 

We the undersigned, pupils of “ St. Augustine School,” 
Portland, Maine, do desire a place in the “‘ Mutual Im- 
provement Corner” of “‘Our Young Folks,” that interest- 
ing magazine being used as a reader by the scholars. 
Henri, H. EB. Cood, S. T. Patch, Don Carios, P. T. Short, 
(ages x5 and 16). 

Frank G., Box 386, Danbury, Conn. (would like to cor- 
respond in German with some one who thoroughly under- 
stands the language). 

“ Percie,” 608 Sixth St., South Boston, Mass. (girl of 18; 
subjects, botany and history). 

Effie M. Watkin, Oakley, Hamilton Co., Ohio (wishes 
correspondents between 14 and 16; drawing and singing). 

Genie B. Wallace, care of A. W. Smith, 519 South 8th 
St., Phila., Penn. (a correspondent between the ages of 
20 and 23, on poetry, pictures, and literature). 4 

C. P. Willards, Box 90, Salem, Mass. (birds’ eggs). 

A. W. W., Box 37, Warren, N. H. (would like corre- 
spondents interested in music). 

R. N. Cutler, 55 High St., Charlestown, Mass. (age 13; 
amateur th icals and miscell. bj . 

“ Margaret of Branksome,” t Love Loan, High John 
St., Glasgow (age 17; correspondence in French, or on 
Scottish history and literature). 

Edson Cassino, Lunenburg, Vt. (mineralogical collec- 
tions). 

Ivie Courtney, No. 9 Warren St., New Haven, Conn. 
(fond of dancing, reading, and fun). 

Emma S. Carter, 4 South Sangamon St. Chicago, 
Ill (age 11; music and pets). 

Colin S. Carter, 46 South Sangamon St., Chicago, Il. 
(age 14; skating and fun). 

“ Nellie De Vaughn,” Lock Box 92, Marietta, Ohio (de- 
sires correspondents about 19 years of age ; 
subjects). 

W. Clifford Wood, ax6 Vine St., Phila., Pa, (reading and 
fun). 

Lulie Dunn, Lock Box 109, La Grange, Mo. (wishes 
correspondents between the ages of 14 and 15; fond of 
reading, music, and fun), 
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